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DR. VAN DYKE’S STORIES OF THE WAR — 





“The Valley of Vision” a Notable Collection 
of Tales—Latest Fiction by Edward Lucas. 
White, Temple Bailey, and Others. 


THE VALLEY OF VISION. By Henry van 
nag Ifustrated. Charlies ‘Scfibner’s 


volume as ‘‘ A Book of Romance 

and Some Half-Told Tales.’’ It is, 

it must be admitted, a somewhat 
heterogeneous. collection of what the old- 
time writers used to call ‘fugitive pieces," 
varying from the sketch of Belgium's trag- 
edy called ‘* Antwerp Road,’’ to the amus- 
ing little skit entitled ‘* Diana and the 
Lions.’" The book opens, however, on a 
very serious note, with the story or sketch 
calied *‘ A Remembered Dream.’ This is 
a vision of the willful ‘‘ parting of Man 
from God,’’ and of the fall of the doomed 
city wherein that parting took place. This 
vivid and impressive dream is followed by 
a series of war sketches, all very short, 
and all very dramatic and effective. Of 
these the first, ‘‘ Antwerp Road,’’ pictures 
the unhappy fugitives, “‘ a vision of hu- 
manity with its dumb companions in 
flight,’’ when in October, 1914, the heavy 
booming of the German guns’ seemed to 
sound the deathknell of the brave little 
kingdom. This is appropriately compan- 
foned by a sketch of “‘ A City of Refuge "’ 
which came into being almost overnight, 
during the terrible Autumn of 1914, when 
the flood of refugees came pouring into 
Holland, until every chink and cranny was 
full. Written long before the signing of 
the armistice, this description contains 
what time has since proved to be.a bit of 
true. prophecy, when it declares that 
though ‘' the brutal power ’’ then domi- 
nant might succeed in driving the Belgians 
out of Belgium, yet, ‘' while they live, 
their country lives, and Albert is still their 
King." ~* Later, in ‘‘ The King's High 
‘Way *’—also, unless we are very greatly 
mistaken, written long before the Autumn 
of 1918—this same truly prophetic note is 
again sounded, and that even more clearly. 
For the author declares that as he stood 
there by that white strip of road on which 
he had just met the hero-King, he saw a 
vision, and in that vision witnessed the 
happenings; of that joyful hour when, with 
banners waving and colors flying and the 
shouts of the multitude heb. in giad cho- 
rus all about them, ‘‘ the ‘King in his 
faded uniform, with the. Queen in white 
beside him,’* should ride again into Brus- 
sels, back along the straight road of 
“* faith and courage and self-sacrifice,’’ 
which is indeed the King’s High Way. 

‘* A Sanctuary of Trees "’ isa very well 
written and appealing tale of.the German 
occupation, and of German ‘‘ justice." 
Then, next in the volume, follows a ‘group 


D* VAN DYKE describes his new 


of what might well be called parables, but ° 


which Dr. van Dyke prefers to entitl® 
“ Half-Told Tales.” Of these the first two, 
** The ‘Traitor in. the House,’’ which con- 
tains & warning that we of these most hos- 
pitable United States would do well to re- 
gard, and the vivid, fantastic ‘‘ Justice of 
the Elements "’ are the “best. And after 
them comes a very. charming. tale of 
Jeanne d’Arc, called ‘‘ The Broken. Soldier 
and the Maid of France ’’—in our opinion, 
the gem of the collection. It is-far too ex- 
quisite a piece of writing to spoil with 
quotation or much déscription, this story 
of how a wounded and broken soldier, who 
had fought at Verdun and-becorme ‘‘ afraid 
of fear,’ met the Maid that ‘‘ Well of 
the-Good Fairies ** near remy, whither~ 
shé-used to comeim her peaceful girlhood. 
The’ picture of the-French countryside is 
very — lovely,. in @ramatic contrast to 
Pierre’s Own account of ‘the: fighting at 
Verdun, where, when fort after fort had 
fallen, General. Pétain and his men stood 
like living rock against the tide of the Ger- 
man advance, saying very..simply that. one 
brave phrase destined to ring immortal 
through the ages: ‘* They‘shall not pass!”’ 

“The Hearing Ear,’’ although a very 
sufficiently good story of three American 
boys, first in a dugout and then out. on 
listening post, suffers a. trifle: by contrast 
with this fine tale of Verdun. ahd Jeanne 
d@’Arc. Then-follow several very interest- 
ing little. sketches of French Canada, and 
especially of Quebec, written at the time 


whefl it was said that French -Canada 
** was not patriotic in this.war for freedom 
and humanity.’’ One of these, dated Au- 
gust, 1917, relates how the boatman, Iside, 
declared that his priest had told him and 
his friends that “ it is only right and meed- 
ful for a good Christian to fight in defense 
of his home and churth.’’ Let the Ger- 
mans come to Canada; then they would 
fight. But with a little teaching Iside and 
his friends were enabled to see a light, and 
Gecided that they did not love the Ger- 
mans at all, “‘ no matter what the priest 
may say about Christian charity.*’ 
Another of these French Canadian 
sketches tells of the brief time of riot 
in Quebec, when for a little while there 
were those who feared that the French 
Canadians had ‘‘ gone crazy; asthe Irish 


Me ee a 








is given over 





did in°1916 “under the lunatic incantatiors 


of the Sinn-Feiners."’ and were, like them, 


‘‘ playing blindly into the hands of ‘the 
with its: 


Prussian “gang."" -This article,“ 
brief analysis of certain phases of the 
,French Canadian question, is exceptionally 
interesting and serves, moreover, to: re- 
mind’ us that, if the Province of: Quebec 
did not awaken very quickly te the mean- 
ing of the wer for humjan freedom; *’ she 
has been’ very little slower than some of 
the United States."’ ; 

With the exception of ‘‘ A Classic In- 
stance,’* a plea for thé continued study of 
Greek and Latin put in story form, and 
the concluding 
Dreams,”" which is sufficiently deseribed 
by its title, the remainder of the volume 
to fantastic and_ satiric 
sketches, some of them very amusing»and 
containing more than a trifle of “ad- 
vice. .‘‘ The. New: Era,”’ a kind o rable 
which relates what “happened in a great 
hospital when the.nurses and orderlies and 
cooks and attendants became so _ excited 


over their discussions of the manifold won- 


“The Boy of Nazareth” 


























bei the *' New Bra.’ swhieh ee ee 
do away with all the ills:of the old, that 

they entirely forgot their patiehts and their. 
duties, being a particularly clever and sad 
to-date bit of satire. 4 ay 
| ~The volume,.in fact, is-sp full .of variety = 
{ that almost-every -reader -will find in. it 
| something of interest, while.all-of it is well, 
and some of it’ very exquisitely; and some 
; of it “very forcibly, written tin a mamnees = 
and bsg 2 style. 


SONG OF THE- SIRENS. + 


THR aaa OF — 'STRENS. By oe oh 
White. a 5 eae & Co, $1.90 ~ 





naaret € 
IN his preface to this, This first voltae. 
of short stories, Mr. “White informs ‘us * 
that three of the ten tales which make up af 
F the book are “* dreani-stories.”” In other | P 
: words, he dreamed them, and that seve 
times, one, practically im its entirety as it 
is here set down, the other two in 
complete form. It rhust be ddmitted thag % 


( Continued on Following Page ) 
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MR. VEBLEN’S GAS ATTACK ON = 
OUR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES © 










By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
THE HIGHER LEARNING IN es: 
Memorandum on the Conduct of Uni- 
ersities Business Mcn. By Thorstein 

Veblen. ‘ew York: B. W. Huebsch. #4. 

T luncheon in & London club twenty 
A yearg ago or more a distinguished 
Englishman, who had just returned 
: from a visit to America, told me 
that what had most struck him in the 
United States was the widespread interest 
in education. ‘‘ With you over there,'’ he 
said, ‘‘ everybody is ready to talk about 
your schools and your colleges and. your 
universities. Over here nobody ever talks 
about education, because nobody really 
cares about it."’ 

I felt at the time that my English friend 
was overestimating our interest in educa- 
tion as he was underestimating that of his 
own people. But there was truth in his 
remark, even if he had exaggerated the 
difference between the. two English-speak- 
ing peoples. The British have of late been 
awakened to the supreme importance of 
education; and yet there aré many among 
them who -would echo the saying of the 
cynical Lord Melbourne that is it ‘‘ a bore 
to educate, a bore to be educated, and a 
bore to talk about educatien.’’ Of course, 
as we all “know, Matthew Arnold was ever 
insistent on calling attention to the inade- 
quacy of the British-system—if that could 
~fairly be calied a system fifty. years ago 
when it was a thing of shreds and patches, 
a chaotic complex of revered traditions and 
-of hesitating experiments. He was a voice 
erying the wilderness; but in the thirty 
yeats since he left us not a few ‘ardent 
disciples. have joined in a chorus of warn- 
ing against the old. attitudeof ‘‘ letting 
well enough alone * and .of ‘* muddling 
through:*’ 

On this side of the Western Ocean we 
began very early to believe in education. 
The men of Masstchusetts founded a col- 
lege in) what was little better than a-dlear- 
ing in the woods. The Dutch brought over 
from ‘Holland a deep-seated belief in the 
advantages of popular “education ;« and 
there is ‘ad never-ending dispute *as td 
“whethéef ouf commior school system -is to. 


“be credited’ to New York Or: to. New ‘Eng: 


land. , We have in the past forty’ years } 
superimposed ‘a true university on the” top 
of the/four-year college course, as ‘we are 
now “engaged in underpinning the profes- 
sional and the technical . schools with two 
or three years. of; the. college course. We 
have been forced to listen to prolonged. de> 
bates over’ the merits and denicrits of free: |. 
léctives, of the: kindergarten, of fpnnuat’}- 
training, of the Montéssori method, oS ‘the 
Gary system, and of “vocational training. 

“This incessant discussion has been due to 
the fact that we have never been éntirely. 
satisfied. with things as ‘they are. +Prob-- 
ably most of° us were pleased to believe 
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that we had done pretty well, even if we | 


might have done better; and certainly some 
of us were no: disposed to be content until 
we had done the very best we could. It 
may be doubted whether we were really 
more discontcated with what we had than 
the French were or the English. The 
English Rave taken a great step im ad- 
vance in the recent Education act; and 
the Freneh have modified their , educa- 
tional organi: ation three or four times in 
the half céntury of the Third, Republic. 
Perhaps the debate over the maintenance 
of the classical tradition—the Question of 
Latin, as the French termed it—has been 
conducted even more energetically? and 
more acrimoniously in France than in the 
United States. 


. But neither in France nor in England 


has there been so. incessant a succession 
of books as we have had in this country 
attacking what the -valiant assailants 
deemed to be the weaknesses in our edu- 
cational system. “At one moment it is the 
common school which is the target,.and at 
another, the college is the centre of fire. 
As might be expected, these books. vary in 
value and vary- in temper—mest of.them 
are _medioere, <. few of them.are é¢xcelient; 
and more than a few are feeble and fool- 
ish. In which of thesc three groups:is the 
latest of them to be included? . 

One thing is obvious even to the casual 
and cursory reader of Mr. ‘Thorstein Ve- 
blen’s ** Hightr Learning in America "’: it 
is a most. unusual book. And it is un- 
usual in half a dozen different ways. It 
is unusual in the first’ place ‘because “of 
the illiteracy of the author—or, if. this is 
putting it too discourteousty, becatise the. 
author ts deficient in the craftsmanship | 
of writing. “Hig opinions are doubtfully 
‘weighty, but. his pages:.are. undonbtedly 
heavy: His style is painfully awkward, 
and his phrasing is painfully slovenly. He 
writes English as if it were a foreign lan- 
guage which he had .acquired late in life. 
His vecabulary, is limited and he indulges 
in a fatiguing repetition of a dozen ora 
score of adjectives. His gtammiar. is woe- 
fully defective, and in fact, as: we turn 
Mr. Vebien’s pages_we have a feeling that 
» We” are at last entering, into. the grami- 
fnatical millernium, foretold many years 
figo by the late George T. Lanigan, ‘* when 
“the, plural noun shall lie down with the 
singular verb and a little conjunction shall 
lead them. a 

» Qn ~ Page: 28 Moi: Veblen. asserts: that 
Sithe material so made use,of, for technical 
ends are takenwover: amd. turned.te: accatint . 
-without*aftertheugit,” nd ow Pagetane- 
\ tellg-ag-that .“* within, the university. pros 
| ginots« any faim. or¢ interest = other than 
those of irresponsibic sciencé and “schola c 
_ ship=_pursuit ~of: mattor-of-fact- knowledge 
dre to be rated es interlopers.” Surely; 


it is not too ntuch to-ask that when a man} 


Ynvites ‘us fo Corsider what hé has to ‘say 























































about the Higher Learning he shali «first 
of all equip himself with the Lower. Learn> _ 
| ing—at least, with the elementary gram: 
mar of the English language. Before hé sre: 
attempts. to climb the lofty steps that lead i= ~~ 
to the university he ought to be able ta 
prove that he has passed through the» 
portals of the grammar. school. + So fres 
quent and so. flagrant are Mr. Vebien’s 
violations of accepted usage that I was. 
moved to look him up in\‘'. Who's Who,"* 
and I was astonished to. learn from the aus 
tobiography, he contributed. that.he is not. 
only a college graduate, but that he. is 
even a Doctor of Philosophy... It -may be 
possible that, with a-humor unrevealed 
elsewhere in his pages, he desires’ to prof- 
fer himselfas a. Horrible Example of the 
deficiencies of our uniyersity instruction...) 

Nor: is his rhetoric any Jess at fault than.  “% 
his grammar. It is evident enopgh ‘that — 
Mr. Vebien does not write cleanly, because 
he does not think clearly... His presentation 
of the results of his cogitation, is so. vague 
and so yaporous that the render is often 
left in doubt as to whet it is that the au- 
thor. believes he believes. He, is verbose - 
and repecitious,. tautologica} and entangled, 
cumbrous and hazy. He ties himself. in ~ 
knots. and trips - over. them.- Werds. are ~~ 
his masters and not his servants. }fis met- — 
aphors play tag. with one another. Here, 
for examplé,.is a sentence on Vuges 4% 
and 43: *s 


. , And while the long-time drift dhe 
modern idealistic bias not permit . 


“the universities’ permanently 16 be di- 

verted * to the - service of» Mammon ‘in 

_ thig-fashion, yet the. unremitting en-» 

deavors’ of educators . seeking prestiga’ 

for worldly wisdom results [sic}.at the 

dest-in_ fluctuating state .of-cempro- 
—mise, in which *the ill effects of such © _ 

bids for popularity: ore contol bes» 

“Ing ow@tecorn by the arte of academic ~ 

usage. 

lt would be difficult to dehy that bids 
which can-be outworn-by —_ nrestilety 2 
to have stfangeieffects, »: . 

In: the second: shane aten book: is. wat 
usual fir its. tene» of condésc@nsions; in - 
attitude of irapregnable: superiarity;in- ite 
toplofty. contempt: ‘for. aN Aren . Abd “for all © 
things: -Frem a contributing “editor. ier 
‘ene. or Another of<the-subsided weektless. ” 
which yauht thémselves-a8 :the’ friends. of | > 
the. New. Freedum _and™as-tho:-orgtis <dt=" 
the. Uplift, we have no, right -to*expéct 
the persuasive urbanity which -character« 
‘jzed-evéry page of Newman's: 't Idga.ofsa 
University *. Me “but wor are Jatstited, i look. 
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of ie Sines dream-taies two are among 


the best, if they are not indesd the best, 
ia the book, the third being marred by the 
intreduction @f too much preliminary 
matter. This third, ‘‘ The Song of the 
Sirens,"’ is the one which opens the book 
and. gives it its title. The erux of the 
story, which is the vision of the two sirens 
as the seafaring Englishman who tanded 
by. chance on their islet saw them over 
the larrier of dead men's bones which sur- 
rounded the “* oval slab of pinkish stone " 
en which they sat, is effective’ and very 
interesting ; but the tong description of the 
¥oyage which precedesGeoffrey Cecil's: 
narrative is so long drawn out as to be 
tedious. This tendency to dwell on ex- 
traneous matter is Mr. White's besetting 
sin, and one which does much to injure 
the otherwise excellent story of ‘' The 
Skewbald Panther," where Proculus’s 
long-winded apd quite irrgieyant, descrip- 
‘ tions of Datia afe a sofe trial to the 
reader's pationce, ° 

The ether two ™ dream-stories '—“* Dis- 
voila *’ and ‘‘ The Flambeau Bracket *’— 
are the most dramatic and the mogt inter- 
esting in the volume, more swift in move- 
ment and more effective in climax than 
any of the rest. ** Disvola "’ has its scene 
laid in- Italy during the fourteenth .cen- 
tury; the hero is a condottiere who escapes 
from ‘one set of enemies only to meet with 
certain others, who wreak upon him a 
long-planned, ingenious, and diabolical 
vengeance. i 

‘‘The Flambeau Bracket’ is also an 
Itajjan story, a tale of carnival, and of a 
fire, and of the hideously gruesome man- 








ner in which one man, trapped in a blazi 
building, succeeded in making his escape. 
Of the tales which are not dream-stories 
** Jarbas,’’ which relates what happened 
to Dido's sister Anna after Dido had ex- 
pbired in the flames of her funeral pyre, is 
intercsting rather as a glimpse of ancient 
times than as a story, and the same com- 
ment applies to ‘‘ The Right Man,"’ whose 
scene, is laid in Sparta, and to ‘‘ Dodeona,’’ 
which describes how Polyteles of Cyrene, 
** the richest man in all Greek Lybia,"’ his 
beautiful daughter Thessa, and a choice 
company of Thessa’s suitors went te con- 
guilt: the Sacred Oaks, the far-famed oracie 
ef Dedona. “The Swimmers’ gives 
glimpses of a sea fight and of the Km- 
peror’s palace in Rome, while “* The Ele- 
phant’s Ear’ narrates an incident of Han- 
hibal’s famous niarch. But it is ‘‘ The 
Fasces,”"' which follows ‘“ The Elephant’s 
Ear,"’ that is the-best of the strictly his- 
torical tales. Here we*have a really good 
story. of how two fooltsh men, Clodius and 
Crazrus, conspired to foment a mutiny 
among the returning and victorious troops 
ef Pemipey, and nearly fost their own ‘lives 
therepy: ‘They were. indeed_ so stupid and 
so fatuous “that they hever ‘saw even half 
of their -datiger Git Cains Caesar ed 
it cut*to then, and that in a ‘most’ em- 
phatic manret? The séene on the platform, 
when the ently hope of avertirig a massacre 
ef eli the. officers and fadiés present, in- 
cluding Pompey'’s wife, Mucia, lay in Pom- 
pey’s influence over the soldiers. and his 
understanding of them, has some. really 
tense moments. 

Mr: ‘White has a gift for making ‘the past 
live again before our eyes, and his descrip- 
tions are ¥iyid and well drawn, when they 
are tpt tho fengthy. He"prodfites, too, an 
effect of accurate: knowledge without 
“pedantry that ts commendable, and he has 
a sense of @fama which, strangely ¢nongh, 
seems to bé ‘far keener ahd more active 
when he is asieep than when he is awake. 


“THE TIN ‘SOLDIER 


Temple Bafiey. 


THE TIN SOLDIER. 
Tilustrated. Ph : Penn Publish- 


fladelph 

ing Company. $1.50 net. 
E RHYMER DRAKE, usually known 
as Derry, was 30 years old, good 
looking, of course, slight, strong, and ath- 
letic. His father, General Drake, was 
enormously rich, and Derry the only child. 
His mother was dead, and he lived with 


cloud. For though his father was a vet- 
“eran of the civil war, and many of his an- 
eéstors had been’ soldiers, and all “ his’ 
“a, earphone psad yremend pralng- sa 


sais ot war 


“ge 


* existed between ‘tiself and 
Whe caviar tha ak ta omc, Ka 0d 
SA gh shemetin he did 
Rehan 


presently he’ 


oe ean tag 
nothing'so much as to get into the 
Sent papal gh reat he or 
, was’ s ‘secret whith he divulged 


United Paton sf ing, otmittad that, T-.. 


ceum’s star, Nur-el-Din, Oriental dancer. 
It was there, too, that he first encountered 
old Mr. Mackwayte and his pretty daugh- 
ter Barbara, berself the very intelligent 
secretary of no lesser person than the 
head of the British Secret Service—the man 
known as ** the Chief;’* who was a friend 
both of Desmond- and*,of -his brother, 
Francis. Now, Nur-el-Din_ was betieved to 
be closely” connected “with @ cértain new 
and very efficient little organization of 
German spies, whose specialty was pro- 
curing information about the sailing of. 
transports: te “was ah especially capable 
organization, ted by a typical German, one 
who could “* mrder.a defenseless old man, 
and torture. a young gifl, and then propose 
to sell his pails to a Brittsh officer,” all 
without a single quilm. As Desmond Oke- 
wood quite truthfully remarked, such 4 
person could be nothing but a Hun. 

But before the moment when the bar- 
gain was proposed is reached, Desmond's 
adventures have been many and thrilling. 
Fer this tale is a really first-class combi-* 
nation of spy and detective story, with in- 
Seer vegheenfnr nd any number of 
There are several murders, a wonderful 
and historically important jewel, plots and 
counterpiots, all well and logically devel- 
oped, hypnotiem,., disguises, and other 
things woven into the narrative. In short, 
to use the vernacular, Valentine Willtiams‘s 
story of “‘ Okewood of the Secret Service “ 


strongly advise any reader. aguinst begin- 
ning it just before bextime, unless lie is, 
quite willing to sit up late into the night. 


GREEN. nN. VALLEY 


. la ee ws $10. 
VERYBODY in this novel is as good 
ds the transformed worldlings after 
ie VER, of he eevee 2 see E. 
Jerome’s play, ‘‘ The Passing of the Third 
\ Floor Back.”. Where is Green Valley? 
One would like to go there, to imbibe its 
peace. This is the first town in the Middle 
West that a contemporary writer makes us 
want to visit. One has no instinctive de- 
sire, for instance, to jump on a train to 
Spoon River. Even Mr.. William Alien 
White shows.us that human nature can be 


by economics, or passion, or dirt, or un- 
lovely Gesires or other such disfiguring 
things. If the author will iet us know 
for what blessed apt Green Valley ts‘a 
peeudonym We Will quit the city and xe to | 


mous missionary. Cynthia's son (that is 








8 value. ue a ays - 


sie the Spas s about the me says The Outlook, “ 
it mayb be = positively that it hasa permanent 
ap appenl is to every American.” 


4A book of exceptional value in the 
library of many valuable war books.’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


At ‘all Bookstores, $2.00. 


Lieutenant Colonel Palmer, who was on General 
Pershing’s staff from the time the latter arrived in 
France until after the signing of the armistice, and 
who had better opportunities to secure authentic 
‘ information about the A. E. F. than any other writer, 
will deliver a lecture on the American Army in 
France at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday night, March 18th. 


‘Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ~ New York 
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TIN SOLDIER. 


By TEMPLE BAILEY 
30th Thousand 
Greater than “Contrary Mary” or “Mistress Anne” 


It is the story of lore—of frieed for 
friend, of father for daughter, of man 
for*maid, and of all for country 

At all booksteres $1.50 


PHILADELPHIA 





is most decidetty ** séme”yatn,”* and we | 





A sparkling biography 


MY HUSBAND 


By Mrs. Vernon Castle 


The unconventional story of a rare character 
to whom life was a joyous game. His daacing, 
the very name Castle, were gay accidents’ in a 
high-spirited cateer, according to this intimate 
record by his wife and dancing partner. Cap- 
tain Castle sacrificed his life in the war to save 
a fellow aviator. 

Elaborately illustrated, $2.50. 


SCRIBNER'S. SON: 
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ae apie GREATER OF MODERN NOVELS” 3 
‘The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse 


By IBANEZ, Author of “The Shadow of the Cathedraf” 
Beth novels ere for sale al any beokstere; price of cach, $190 act. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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A GOOD NOVEL IS-A GOOD STORY WELL TOLD 


‘MOTHERS OF MEN 


By WILLIAM HENRY WARNER & DE WITTE KAPLAN aa 





Is.a Good Novel. It Is a Good Story Well Told. 
of and a woman whore 

ee fel cath ade eapaaliod Tf ef of te Gre ft 1 

Wer. lria’a tale the reading of whic is an enjoyment. Se 

Mae Sets cockuntiien We 10 


You can't buy such clean enjoyment for many 
times the price the book will’ cost you. 


‘| TEMPLE SCOTT. 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























MR: VEBLEN’S ATTACK ~~; 
a ON. OUR COLLEGES 


 ( Céafinusa Frdtew of . ei. 


pliance like one who has come eon from | 


the mountain with th tenis of stone in 
his hand. He is’ lik@,thé bust 
in ‘Burner’ s little tyric: 

"“ Yet high his haughty head he heaves.” 

The. gentle reader is -aiso, the. humble: 
reader, but, however. gentle or humble, he 
does not like to be traimpled in the dust. 
We cannot help wondering~ what. warrant 
Mr. Veblen believes himself. to have for 
hig arrogant assumption of*the right to 
lodk down on the rest of mankind. In 
fact, one readcr, in spite of the. gentleness 
of his humility, was reminded of the pro- 
test of the British barrister. tothe. brow- 
beating Judge before: whom he was try- 
ing a case: ‘‘ Your lordship seems. to 
forget that I am after all a yertebrate 
animal, wheréds your lordship's tone to 
me would be unbecoming in God Almighty. 
to a black beetle! 

In the third place, Mr. Veblen’s book is 
unusual In its disclosure ofits author's 
absolute ignorance of the institution he has 
taken for his topic. He does not under- 
stand the organization of.a university—or, 
if he does, he misrepresents it completely. 
Hé does not perceive the interrelation of 
its several, parts, nor the reasons for these 
interrelations, nor the manifold advantages 
of them. He imputes motives to boards 
ef trustees, to university presidents, and 
to college professors—motives which are 
go absurd that they can only be termed 
grotesque. Mr. Veblen's typical trustee, 
his typical president, his typical professor, 
cannot even be accepted as a caricature, 
because a caricature, however*willfully dis- 
torted, must be drawn. from .an actual 
original; and it is evident that Mr. Veblen 
has evolved out of his inner consciousness 
his idea of the trustee, the president, and 
the professor. His types are as unrelated 
to. any possible.originals -as though Mr. 
Veblen had spent hisAife in a vacuum. 
His vision of the American university is 
not what he calls it (on Page 44) “ some- 
thing of a fancy sketch ”; it is something 
altogether fantastic. . 

It would be fatiguing to catalogue all the 
stark misstatements of fact made by Mr. 
Veblen; but a few of them must be set 
down here. He says (Page 23) that the 
graduate school and the college “ are still 
commonly coupled together as subdivisions 


: a: 





of. a complex whole; but this holding to- 
gether of the two disparate schools is at | 
best a freak of'aimiess survival.” The fact 
is. that this coupling is advantageous to | 


° i} 
“both partners, and especially—as I cah 


testify from nearly thirty years’ experience | 


to teach both in the college and the grad- 
uate school... He says (Page 30) that 
“ the technologist and the professional man 
are, like other men of affairs, necessarily 
and habitually impatient of any scientific 
arid scholarly work that does not obviougly 
lend itself to some practical use,” The fact 
is that nearly All the leaders in the profes- 
sions, like many leaders among the men of 
affairs, have a very high regard for “ work 
that does not lend itself to some practical 
use.” 

He says (Page 40) that the professional 
and technical schools are now. ‘’ autorio- 
mous and academigally self-Sufficient,”’ 
(whatever that may mean,) and that. 
** their connection with the university is 
superficial and formal at the best, so far 
as regards any substantial control of their 
affairs and policy by the university author- 
itjes at large.’’ The fact is exactly the 
contrary; imédical. and law schools which 
used to be autonomous and’ even proprie- 


tary are now integrally connected ‘with | 


the university, to which they oftén owe 
the enlargerhent of their aims and the re- 
inyigoration of their teaching. He says 
(Page 64) that “ poor men and men with- 
out large experience in business affairs. 
are féjt. to have no place” on Boards of 
Trustees. ‘The fact.is that such men are 
frequently elected as Trustees and are 
often among the most useful. members of 
their boards. 

He says (Page 117) that: “ under the 
sttess of businesslike management in the 
universities the drift of things sets toward 
letting the work.of~science and scholar- 
ship to the lowest bidder,.on a roughly ap- 
Plicable piece-wage plan.’’ The fact is— 
well, the fact is that this. assertion is 
simply silly. But it is not sillier than a 
host of other assertions which companion 
it in Mr. Veblen’s volume. - Indeed; I can- 
not now recall that I have ever read any 
book on any subject in' which there is 
amassed such “& Rigo of miscellaneous 
misinformation. - v7 

Fourthly and oe ie this ‘Catalog of 
the Slips must not-be allowed to bec6ine as -|* 
fatiguing as its text—this- book. is. unusual 
in its bad manners and perhaps, I should 
say, in its bad morals. There is a dis- 
courtesy very close to dishonesty in slan- 
dering by insinuation. The man who comes 
straight at us with a bowie knife in_his 
hand may.be dangerous, but he is not des- 
picable, like. the creature who creeps up 


| + 


—to the professor who is fortunate enough } 








Out west today are new dangers threat- 
ening America — dangers far blacker 
than éver threatened the cowboys. Now 
—-even while you are reading this—red- 
blooded Americans are fighting them. 

Zane Grey has seen those fights—he 
has caught them into the pages of a book 
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foughe until the girl who * was ~ 
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A BELATED CENTENARY 


HO, of this generation, has read 
WwW “Jane Eyre?” The question is 
asked in all sincerity—-that. is, 
fer ac- 


because it is born ef a desire 


curate information as to the fate of one of 


the last century’s great “ sellers "—and be- 
cause CHARLOTTE BRonTe still seems to hold 
her own—and deservedly so—among the 
great writers of fiction who come to us 
from the age of Dickens and THACKERAY. 
Three years ago Miss BronTs’s birth was 
the subject of a centenary celebration in 
this country and in England that, on ac- 
eount of the war, failed fo reach the pro- 
portions in popularity that the undoubted 
achievements of the author of “ Jane 
Eyre” would seem to warrant. It is only 
this season that the result of this Bronté 
centenary celebration reaches us in an il- 
fustratead volume, published by the Dut- 


tons, containing a series of noteworthy 


” articles, critical and biographical, that 


were written for the occasion by such au- 
thors as Mrs. Humrurr Warp, Dr. Gar- 
nett, G. K. CHX¥stTerron, Sir Sipmxr LEzs, 
AnTuur C. Benson, EvMuND Gossz, and 
others. The centenary, unavoidabty belat- 
ed, is well worth recalling now, and the 
particular volume in question will appeal, 
undoubtedly, to a large number of readers 
for whom certain features in the fiction of 
the past carry with them an unflagging in- 
terest. For there can be little doubt, after 
all, that the answer to the question an- 
alyzing CHARLOTTE BRONTE’s vogue with 
the readers of today involves an affirma- 
tien of the continued popularity of one, 
at least, of her noyels. . 


N its day, certainly, “ Jane Eyre,” once 
it got past the critics, was the most 
popular of the Bronté novels, but in re- 
cent years the more leisurely studies of 
contemporary life, “ Villette” ana “ Shir- 
ley,"’ have gained in regard, perhaps not 
sufficiently to eclipse; at least tn selling 
Quality, the earlier favorite, but enough to 
make their rivalry keenly felt. And then 
there is that remarkable romance bY Cuar- 
LoTTe’s sister, Emuy, “ Wuthering 
Heights’'; of all the Bronté novels it seems 
to have attained a unique, an impregnable 
Position in the Mterature of horror, in poetic 
fiction, that becomes more sharply defined 
from year to year. There is “horror” 
enough in “ Jane Eyre " to satisfy the most 
exacting taste in this kind of writing, but 
it.is a horror that is more or less tem- 
pered by the amenities of everyday life 
and is, thus far, of a hybrid. character 
wien compared with. the simpler, unmixed 
Motive governing “ Wuthering Heights.” 


"The latter “attains its atm quite as muck 


through an ‘intangibie- sort of suggestion, 
&@ delicate twist, here and there, to its mere 


) phrasing, as to anything sensational of 


“startling ‘in’ the development of its plot 


it ts to “ Wutherjng 


Heights” that more than one Iterary 


ly astistic excellence among the Brezté 





novela. . But it Harty Buowts reached the 
highest pelnt in this restricted field of tit 
erature, it is CaaRLorre whe appéals to us 


“aa the mest versatile, the most keenly, an- 


alytically aware of the human life ef her 
day, the greatest novelist of the three sis- 
ters. Of her famous contemporaries, it will 
be remembered, TaaCkeRar was from first 
to last CuABLoTTE’s literary idol, and it was 
mMmevitable that she imbibed from him much 
of the satirical motive, the keen analysis 
of comtemporary life that marks her own 
work and modifies the temperamental fond- 
ness for the literature of horror that char- 
acterizes all three of the Bronté sisters. 
“ Wuthering Heights " is conjured up from 
some far-away Poesque region of dream 
and nightmare; but “ Jane Eyre,” for all 
the inherrent horror of its plot, has to do 
with a land of recognized realities. 


we these books—any: of them— 

“go” today if they were sub- 
mitted for the first time to the read- 
ers of one of our publishing houses? 
Probably not— without some editing. 
In her own day Cuaktorrz’s first 
book,“ The Professor,” was rejected. Even 
“Jane Eyre” was contemptuously set 
aside by LESLIE STEPHEN as “a baseless 
nightmare.” Writing of it from the ed- 
itor’s point of view today, Mr. J. Kmicuizr 
Sxwowpen, in the present “ Centenary Me- 
mortal” velume, declares that any con- 
temporary publisher who should risk his 
money on an unknown ‘‘Jane Eyre’’ would 
be ‘‘ indulging a rashness.’" Neverthe- 
less, he Geclares;-‘ Jane Eyre ‘ has unmis- 
takably what is known as selling value; 
ence fairly under way, it is a great yarn; 
but ft starts too slowly, and is too much 
more than a yarn to please the sort of 
podlisher who would like it most on that 
account; is at once too ingenuous and teo 
stilted for a publisher willing to admit 
quality.” It is safe te say that in these 
strictures most, if not all, of our contem- 
porary publishers would agree. “ Jane 
Eyre *’—and that means all the other 


“Bronté novels as wellruniess ruthlessly 


revised and compressed would be prompt- 
ly rejected if it came as a new noyel by a 
new author to one of our publishers. This 
méans merely that the fashion of our lit- 
erary garments has changed fer the time 
being, and that “ Jane Eyre’'s "’dreasmaker 
and milliner used models and materials 
much too garish and voluminous for twen- 
tieth century tastes. But the same could 
be said of practically all the work of the 
great fiction writers who were CHARLOTTE 
Bronte’s contemporaries. As a matter of 
fact, the author ef “ Jane Eyre“ was not 
unmodern, to say the least, in her day, al- 
though she by no means negiected the 
‘earlier “ tradition " that came to her from 
so primitive @ source as Mrs. RAaDCLIFFE’s 
romances. There is no doubt that her 
work, in spite of its somewhat old-fash- 
foned form, will always live, will always 
be popular. For, as the late Dr. RicHamp 
GaRne?T writes in this centenary volume: 
CuaRLOTTE BRonTE “ gives us the emotions 
which will. be always true, always living, 
and her work owes little or nothing te the 
merely accidental and temporary.” 


SERIES of eighty, novels, written and 

published during a period of thirty- 
four years, a period starting after the au- 
thor had reached the age of 58, that is the 
amazing record of literary activity left by 
Mrs. Ametias E. Bagg, who died at her 
home, Richmond. Hill, in her 87th year 
last week. The annals of fiction writing 
may furnish an instance of productivity, 
at a comparatively advanced age, exceed- 
ing this, but such an instance is not easily 
called to mind. Moreover, Mrs. Bar's 
novels, although produced in such swift 
succession, were distinctly not ef the 
trashy kind. From the first of them, “ Jan 
Vedder's Wife,” to the last, “ The Paper 
Cap,” they were well worth reading, skill- 
fully constructed as to plot and character, 
and, in many instances, represented wide 
Q&éstoriial research that must have meant 
the expenditure of q vast amount of time 
em the part of the author. Besides her 
@entril utions @ fiction, Mrs, BaRg was a 
prolifiu writer in other fiylds. In eaay, 
poem, or tale abe labored zealously for the 
highest ideals in living and thinking, and 
will long be remembered as a beneficent 
inflwence by her host of readers. 
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keep from marrying Marica exceed credibil- 
ty. But through it all the author. has 
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. what every one calis hia in' the book) sees 
~ Nan for a second as she is standing om the 
back platform of a train that is to take her 
to California and thente to Japan, Wlieré” 
her father hasa diplomatic.mission: Slie + 
says to her friends that she is coming 
back fn “lilac time.’? So does- Cynthia, 
Reynolds's son. . And he, marries Nan and,.. 
in spite of the faet that.every one is always. 
saying how wonderful he is and -how 
every one loves him, you feel that he is 
quite lucky. 
There is a curiéde tabl'fé Yeoord about 
this novel. You know that there never 
was such a collection of people, as simple 
and unselfish and untroubled as this, out- 
side of Utopia. You know that as a pic- 
ture of a Chicago suburb it is, simply im- 
possible. For you know something af sub- 
Jurbs, as every.one does in America. And 
yet, in spite of all this,_you rather: like 
**Green Valley.”” Perhaps it is because 
of the heroine, Nan, who is avery nice 
girl indeed. : 


THE SHEEP TRACK 


ATHE SHEEP Ey Nesta H. bag 4 
#160. New York: . B. Dutton 








HIS is a novel of more than the usual, 
interest and, in parts, of very consider- 
able charm.-Tite personality of Mr. Fayne, 
the heroine’s-father, a scholar. renowned 
‘{n at esoteric circle, a true and delicatety 
drawn full-length portrait of the sensitive 
recluse, the intellectual immersed in-an an- 
cient- world, the aesthete,. withdrawn into 
his own ivory tower, fascinates the reader 
from the beginning. Mr. Fayne is living 
at Nice, with his books, his ancient manu- 
script’ and his daughter, Marica. The in- 
cident with which the book opens is-iIndica- 
tive of the very real ‘fréshhess of the first 
part of the story. An €élderly: gentleman 
comes to see Mr. Fayne. Mr. Fayne is not 
in. <A professor has called and Mr. Fayne 
has gone with him for a walk to talk over 
some aneient ruins. The elderly gentle- 
man is ‘niuch amused. He sits on a hard 
bench to await the absent archaeologist. 
Enter Marica—in gymnasium knickers—and 
she and the elderly gentleman begin @ con- 
versation.. Marica shows him her father's 
library ‘and the visitor (and the reader al- 
so) is charmed with her. She tries to 
guess who he can be.. Most of the people 
who come to the house are professors, but 
he does not look like,a professor. Nor. does 
he resemble a bookbinder. It trafspires 
that the elderly visitor is a King: ~The 
King of Transylvania! The fact is that an 
appointment had been arranged for him to 
come and sce Mr. Fayne'’s library and Mr. 
Fayne had forgotten all about it. 

This episode introduceg Mr, Fayne to us 
completefy and it introduces us to Marica. 
She has been brought up by her father on 
a theory, the theory of beauty. Marica 
must get no conception of the gross, the 
sordid, the unlovely. She must come in 
contact only with beautiful books, pictures 
and people. She is carefully shieldea 
trom. “ vulgarity.” “Her tather has he in- 
terest in people whatever and :he:- has-mo 
understanding of his daughter’s-craving for 
life,-companionship, love.” One Summer he 
takes her to a lonely village in the moun 
tains, where they are shut off from the~ 
world. They climb to the top ef a moun- 
tain and her father talks to her of ancient 
times: mn 

As if in a dream-she heard her father 
stems 


in the stars, of the immense distances 
that .separated them, of the countless 
ages of time that had gone to their 
making until Marica, dizzy with im- 
mensities, felt as if she were sitting on 
the edge’ of the world, wre down 
into the fathomless abysses of space. 
Ber head swam with mz efforts to 
realize the terrifying conceptions con- 
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He has had The Book of Knowledge it 
his home for a year, and he can explain:to 
you interestingly and correctly about all 
the familiar things which he sees around 
him. He has made * ‘a long start in the race 
for knowledge.” 


His teacher will tell you that when she wants a 
quick and intelligent answer from her class, this ., 
boy always answers first. The Home is the . 
greatest school in the world, and The Book of 
Knowledge is the best equipment for The- 
Home. 


It is the simplest system of universal knowledge. 
It develops the mind of a child_as naturally. a as 
the sunshine’ sever the beth 


10,000- Edactipadl pictures In Five Languages. 
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of Knowledge = ‘The education of your child-to become 
: a 100% useful citizeri is ‘an absdlite Heces- 
~The United States - sity today. A hundred-yeafs ago a horse 


, 2? ¥ and wagon was al] there was to the trans- 
z Duqrinton' of’ Canada ° sartetion: system.~ Today there is a vast 
: All Other Countries system of railways and waterways-which 
‘B.S Natural History. . Cover the world, and the electric current 
; -. ©? 2 €nables. people from the. uttermost. parts 


A Our Own Life __ - .of the earth to speak to each other quickly 

2 Plant Life * and easily. 

. __~ The child of yesterday necded little more 
The Earth than the three R’s in order.to have a faisly 


Familiar Things successful life.. Today he must. have all the 
Pcs ig equipment you scan give him... ,, 

wi = What is-your child’s chance to: becosie 

Famous Books successful? If. uneducated.. he.-has -one 

Men and Women chance out of 150,900; with a,.commen 

. school education, 4 chances; with.a. h- 

school education, 87 chances; with a college 





* Stories and Legends “education, 800 chances; with The 
Poetry and Rhymes: - of Knowledge in the home, | evéry 
Golden Deeds “chance. Iti : not a luxury, it is an absolute 
“. necessity. It is an’ investment *in ‘your 
Scheol Lessons. child’s future which witt pay eavideinae ‘as 


Manual Trainigs long as he lives. 


’ With The Book of Knowledge, 
ae Your Desire To Know By Mailing FREE 


a. specimen pages from FHE. BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The Children’ s: "Encyclopedia 


English French Spanish > * Italian’ + “Portuguese “x 


Educate Your. “Children anes 


Times readers may obtain free of charge the valuable and_ attractive illustrated -book. of : 









































350 Colored Plates 









* Child Can Ask‘ 









Wh. y is ice slippery? 
“Why is the sea_never: still? . : 
x Cana plant see?” aie ; 
What are evebrows fort 
“Why does milk turrt dour? 
Why is snow white? 
Dothestars really pou: ¥ 


What makes the ies of . 
the sunset? . . : 





























What makes knots in 
wood? Os . 


What makes an eche? 
What makes shadows? 


Why is it warm in eum: 
mer? 

















What is camouflage? 





It. Pays 
COUPON Today 












education interests them. - Send for the FREE 80-page 
How the Nail Grows on the Finger; How the Teeth Grow; 


The Wonderful Birth of the Wheat; How We Dig Up work. 
Sunshine, and many other -interesting subjects. =e 
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~2 West 45th one NEW YORK 








a ghastly pallor on his <1 faded 
into unreality, too. As if in a dream 
she heard fitfully -his melodious voice - 
speaking: 

“ For countless.ages they have been, 
for countless ages they will continue 
to be * * * when we, too, are ré- 
absorbed in the Infinite * * * We 
are but creatures. of a day * * * 
infinitesimal atoms in the realms of 
space * 

Soadenly wie felt she could bear it no 
more, an uncontrollable horror of 
mind came over her * * * = 
So Marica was glad when she and her 

father moved to London. The rest of the 
book niight be called an ‘* exposé "’ of the 
hollownéss of this wicked city, its snobbery, 
its narrowness, its intolerable ennui. “It 
cannot be said that this part of the book is 
particularly interesting. It has been done 
before and.donc better. Nor-is the picture 
convincing. It cannot be that jn a city 
like;Z.ondon Marica could.net have found a 
set where there were more Tims and more 
Peters, especially as She was so little the 
snob. The cpisodes which cause Tim to 









A notable novel—sweet with warm human sympathies 


The Beloved Sinner 


By Rachel Swete Macnamira 
Author of “The “Fringe of the “Desert,” etc. 


A tender, almost idyllic romance of a great love—a love threat- 
“ened by. Her perfectly innocent sin and- by His very profound: xs < 
ideas of virtue. With its. penetrating character portrayal, the 
delightful simplicity of its ‘story, : its contrast between the«glit- '« 
tering social life of London and the p#aceful chz-m of the English’ ** 
country-side, the book affords much to enthuse over, aie | te 


$1.50 net at all Booksellers 4 ape 


New York ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons } =e Seales 














(Continued on Page 137) 
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“Let the children decide whether this new method of “THE GROLIER SOCIETY a 
book which contains: - The: Sun end -His Family; 2 West. 45th Street, New York a - 
The Nerves of Smell; The Morea of Hearing; The Lords Please mail gescriptive book containin ecimen 

pages and illusttatiens from THE BOOK O OWL- 
‘ of the Wild Kingdcm; A Concrete Ship in the Water; EDGE, and explaining the use ant etn of the 
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NAVAL POWER 
IN THE AIR 
By Charles C. Gill, 
Commander. 


» U. S..N. 





The only authoritative z 
book by a naval'manon “° 
sea power and the part —_- 
it played in the war. -. 
Vivid accounts of sub- 
“Maarine fighting, corivoy 
system and transport - 

- achievement. . The: bat-. r 
. tle ee ee 

# alWU,S. naval poe: 
. officer. . Net. $1 


“EORGE H. DORAN COMPAN 
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OF F AMOUS'C CLASSICS 





. WHE MODERN :. STU — i gmeee; 


Edited by ._Will D. 
English at Indfana University te ye tee Pil 


pnglich at the a 
vers! of Chicago: Bede,”" by 
pi nee edited with an- introdguction 
Laura Johnson Wylte, i ng 4 
~ % ish rat Vassar Colle “ The 
idlothian,"’. by Sir alter Scott, with 
a ES 
‘essor = eratu’ = 
bia University; * Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,’’ . by 
Shar ler, Nom bene of 
ndler, ‘essor 
rative Literature and Dean of the - 
Fege of Liberal Arts at the University of 
nati; ‘* The ges og of = ag oo 
> aon Hardy, an 
, Be and notes by J. w Cunliffe, 
ish at Columbia Uni- 
Rovent Bre i cited with n atime 
a 4 
Pe eo b: rick Morgan 


University of 
Francis 


Tredoction and - note: 

Scott, late Professor of the Eng’ 

guage and Literature at Smith College: 
Serer oaited “with an introduction by 


To- 

of 

t and sen y 
ny; with an introduction 
M r of 


ms, 


Lam; Professor of. English Literature 

at Yale; ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ 

abri and r- with an Introduc- 

ti by Charles Grosvenor 

fess "of ot. Engtieh st Rrtnes 

teenth ‘Century rs, 

= with an introduction by 
n Rees, Professor of Eng 

jams College. New York: Charles 

ner's Sons. Each, 7% cents. 


P san on good paper, in pleasing 


lish at Wil- 
Scrib- 


and readable .type. well-tound, ex- 

celiently set forth in every way. the 

books of “ The Modern Students’ 
Library " present us with the great works 
ef. English literature at an astonishingly 
moderate price: Each volume has an in- 
troduction by an eminent scholar—vwriter, 
critic, or university professor. As the 
title of the serjes states—the books are in- 
tended for students—tpey are the books 
that are indeed required " in any Uberal 
education at the present time, Yet the 
welcome that awaits them is by Bo means 
confined te students in the schools, . or, 
fndeed, to “ sfudents” at all; books so 
well selected, so well edited, so well printed 
and bound as these, will fill a long need 
fm the homes of many people whose shelves 
have held great gaps heretofore. The 
volumes here presented are but the first 
books of the series; others are already in 
preparation. And Scribners deserve “the 
thanks of a wide public. 

The introductions- are brief, readable, 
valuable little essays, far remoyed from 
any dry-as-dust associatjon of the cfass- 
room. The student and the lay reader 
will rejoice alike, for example, In Samuel 
McChord Crothers’s words on John Bunyan 
and his great work. Most of Bunyan’s 
allegories, says Mr. Crothers. refreshingly, 
were, like most allegorical writing, Cull; 
‘Bunyan was, in nearly all his other work, 
-s “ painful allégorist;” who “ went to the 
bitter end” in. driving .spiritual, signifi- 
eances. How, then, Mr. Crothers asks, 
did he come to write “ene of the most 
vivid and entertaining books in- our Jan- 
guage"? And the answer is that Bunyan 
himself did not know; it was an accident; 
but be that as it may, “ Pilgrim's Prog- 
Tress” remains ene of the most readable 
books. in the English stongue.. Says Mr. 
Crothers: “ Bunyan was a man of genius.” 
Following out other lines, he continues: 

Who could - have evepeted oe his 
le 30 
emer ieserenilg” tea that men of 
every creed should find. it ultimately 
true to their own experiences? Bun- 
yan, in attempting to illustrate.a defi- 
nite plan of. salvation, became, the in- 
terpreter of all idealistic endeavor. 

He goes on to describe the vividness with 
which Bunyaf acquaints hig readers with 
the rural England of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Crothers’s own writing here is 
@elightful. . The whole introduction is a 
charming little essay. z 

Or we pick. up .‘* Pride and Prejudice,’’ 
* and turn to William Dean Howells’'s presen- 
tation, of that classic neve]. It is & paper 
+ * on Jane Austen, her background, her char- 
“acter, her tastes, her style, her outstand- 
“ng qualities in the literature of the Eng- 
lish language, with a special consideration 
of this great story ‘itself, A paper 30. inZ 
teresting, as wellias so finely critical, -that 


one regards as‘treasyre, indeed the edition, 
that ‘holds it within. its covers. Among | 


Bengilish novelist, says Mr. Howells. Jane 
. Austen Was not the most satjrical;: 
{But sne- eras jute. cistirely...ite the- mbst 
‘frenical that she may be said to have 
invented (if. any one eyer invents any- 
thing) that 5 sama 





work, and her ert was beyond that of. 
all the other writers of English fiction, 
witha clear“light which has steadily 
glowed for a hundred years. Her style 
has the rare distinction of absolute 
prose, which at times has the anxiety 
of literary dccotum and is stiffened by 
the formality of the eighteenth century 
ideals, but is often of the simplicity of 
the best talk, and always of the nat- 
uralnéss which still freshly charms. It 
is never of poetic quality, it is the elect 
speech of life expressing itself without 
Pretending to emotions not felt, but 
finding human nature sufficient for its 
highest effects. Her prose is never of 
rhythmical movement; she kept her 
dancing for the balis she loved; and 
her joy in human nature seldom went 
beyond it to the nature outside of it. 
Some of the introductions are rather long. 
Mr. Howells's is not short. Mr. Sherman’s 
preface to ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter "’ is longer 
still. There is none of the curt brevity of 
a stock ‘' school ’’ introduction in these 
Papers. Mr. Sherman discusses our pres- 
ent atitude toward ‘‘ the New England 
school *’—it has become the fashion among 
clever young people to speak with a cer- 
tain condescension of that group of eminent 
New Englanders who made American 


‘literature in the middle of the last century, 


he says. He reminds us that Hawthorne 
was heir to “ whatever disadvantages "* 
New England birth and breeding placed up- 
on the artist, and that-he was probably 
the first of his ine who did not regard the 
writing -and reading of romances as idle- 
ness and vanity. _ And then he goes on to 
write of Hawthorne, his great work, his 
Place in literature, and of -‘‘ The Scariet 
Letter "’ itself. 

So one .might take up one introduction 
after another. Most of them-are by pro- 
fessors of Engtish or literature in various 
universities; the list is one of distinguished 
scholars. The introductions form a series 
themselves of great importance for the 
student, additions to the library of any 
reader. 

The selections made for *‘ The Modern 
Students’ Library '’ form already a large 
and richly representative group. We await 
the further volumes in the proved knowl- 
edge that here is a find indeed. 


LATIN AMERICA 


HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA. .By 
William Warfen Sweet, Professor of 
History, De Pauw University. . With 
maps and illustrations... New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $3. 

HE growing importance, in their rela- 
tions to the world at large, of the 

Latin hations south of the Caribbean Sea 

lends timeliness to-the imherent value of 

this comprehensive history. The author 
says that it has grown out of a classroom 
experience, and was prepared -primarily 
for students and teachers, but it will be 
studied with profit and ‘interest by that 
other large class whosé., superficial ac, 
quaintanceship with South America only 
makes them the more desirous of deeper 
knowledge: As a sound foundation for the 

— constructed. edifice in the body of 
e book, the first chapter is devoted to an 

elaborate exposition of the chief character- 

istics of the Spanish and Portuguese peo- 
ple who were the original pedir ve of what 
awe khow as Latin‘America when Columbus 
first landed on the soil of the Western 

H@nisphere. Then follow chapters on the 

physical aspects and native races of Latin 

America, Portuguese, and Spanish ex- 

ploration, resGlting im the colonization 

of the islands and the isthmus and 
the conquests. of Mexico, Peru, ‘and 

Chile... Ecohomic conditions and society 

in :. colonial. Latin, America receive at- 

tention, with a review of two hundred 
years of. Spanish rule on the South Amer- 
ican “Continent... After setting forth the 
causes of the wars for independence, the 
wars themsélyes—with the part played in 
them by Boljvar and other leaders—are de- 
scribed Vivigly, but. always with an aca- 
demic.particularity that stamps the narra- 
tives with ac¢uracy. After bringing the 
history: “down to the present day; the au- 
thor, in a thoughtful chapter concerning 
current international relations, says that 
those Americans who understand their 
Southern neighbors best feel strongly that 





~], the United States’ cannot afford longer to 


disp their opinion. Latin-American 
ucts are’ néeded as never 28g reruadl er 


wiféat and meats, coffee 
staple prodttcts which the dor Fy ‘temndie, 


in the period of reconstruction now. | 


and: 
imminent it will need her hides and rub- 
r, tin, tend, ae agama and oil. 


* 


e 


It ‘looks very much as though Latin 
' America’s time.had come. Political 
! stability-is..on the increase, financial 


; Teppenaiity is assured, while the re- 
DS between the two Americas are 
‘ becoming miore and more cordial. Eco. : 


nomically nme —ye by Ag to 
¢ Progr mo nex y years 
> than in the. previous four hundred. . 


‘The eleven iitustrations are portraits of 
Bolivar, Cortes,- Montezuma II., Pizarro, 
4nd others prominent in Latin-American 
history from the beginning, and there are 
a number ay aluable maps. 
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‘The. “mp anni of stories: 


by Henry van Dyke . 


THE VALLEY of VISION. 


“yt Book af. Romance and Some 
Half-Told Tales . 


Varied, stories. full of inéaning. They deal, wiseliinaiis 
love and faith, with dreams and realities, with things that 
will last when’ the war is ended but not forgotten: _ One 
of the longest is a vision of three unknown days in the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. It belongs with “The Story of 
the Other Wise Man” which has gone around the world. 
The great war is the background in many of the stories. 
No really human thinking and feeling in these years could 
ignore this supreme struggle between two ideals of life 
incarnated in battling men. 

Henry van Dyke’s experience in Europe, in the dev- 
astated regions 3 and in the trenches under fire, gives him 
the quality of an eye-witness. For the last year he has been 

a volunteer in active service in the American navy. 


Iljustrated, $1, 50. 
Decorated cloth, uniform style with the above. Each $1.50 net. 


THE BLUE FLOWER . LITTLE RIVERS 

DAYS OFF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 

FISHERMAN’S LUCK THE RULING PASSION , 
OUT-OF-DOORS IN THE HOLY LAND 


ARLES SCRIBNERS sons (6) 

















Max Brand’s 


Haunting Tale of the Wild 


The Untamed 


Three untamed creatures of 
the West—the black stallion 
—the wolf dog—and Dan, 
sole masterofboth, withthat 
same menacing yellow burn- 
ing in his eyes." Then the 
day when’ Big Jim Silent 
crossed him and unleashed 
the beast passionsthatslum- 
bered in Dan’s soul.. The 
feud, the fight, the long, re- 
leritless chase, the crashing 
climax—and ‘the “girl. A 
man—a stéry—a book-yeu 
cannot forget. 
$1.50 net at all booksellers. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York ; London 
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Wat BAVA SSVI 
> THE ~ Py poste o2) eg 
y 8 ie Vi 
TURE ges el poe hed one of 
now the talk of London, where William Heine-, » 
» PENNYS 'ccor tras? f 
me { Why ‘men love WOMEN ¢ 
women are talking“about. Men like WOMEN; women don’t. Read 
the book and ‘see why. The othér chapters are: The Women Are 
Splendid, Characteristics of Women, Women in ‘Love, and The 
4 ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 West 42d St., NEW YORK 
y USBI SV I OV OLS ~~ ETSI 
Labor and Reconstruction in | 
eer e ; By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN, Editor of 
rep “American Problems of Reconstruction.” 
ties, especialy 8 . France and Germany, are dealing with. Labor prob- 
he “C 


DPF OW, ~~ 
This story of the three dark men of the Peay 
q BLACK. mann has just published an English edition... 
4 is but one of the gheptersi in an anonymous book that all New York 
@ Best of Both Worlds: $1.25 net. 
needs accurate _ knowledge of the methods in which European coun- 
of t urrents abroed. 


rorkas documents are. given. when possible, to ‘the. national. point 
of view. The author advocates no cab ebayer scheme, but aims to put in 
usable form vitally necessary facts, difficult otherwise. to collect. Net, $3.00. 


F Aocpesce= EP. DUTTON & CO. “We 
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_ thing irritating about the way in which 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


AND ITS 
By M. Woife "Howe, 
nea e btgnthly Press 
HIB rictlé -Srork, ‘andertaket in md frekceer Nn bow free 


= of piety*but not of ‘adulation; ‘ 


is in the nature of things consid- 

‘ erably more than a record of. the :j- 
one bright star among New Engtand pe- 
Fhedicals. For the history of thé ‘Atlantic: 
- Monthly is in large part the history also of 
shining period whet Anterican litera- 

; meant Bosten, and Bosten meant six 
Ge eight names which, for all our twenti- 
@th century attempts to label them provin- 
cial or Victorian, have somehow refused to 
be supetseded, in the regard of the world 
at large, by any names that have come to 
the fore in our literature during the pas- 
gage of considerably more than half 4 
century of progress..in ‘‘ high average 
workmanship,"’ and s0.0n. There is some- 


these old codgers, who wore such queer 
whiskers and went about their world as if 


it were a big villace—es, indeed, it was— | 


gefuse to ‘stay soa Range ne matter *how’ 
many 


them down once for all in their 
vaults of the dead past. Here they 
again, in this book, as much alive as 


@ver—Emerson, Longfellow, Loyell, Afot- 


fey, Holmes—dining together one day at 
Parker House. (‘* We sat down ‘at 3 

. M. and rose at 8.'')--Zhey: have met to 
talk over with Pbiips the pyblisher and 
Underwood, his factotum, the Project of a 
Rew magazine. To the modest Underwood 
the idea really belonged: but he never got 
much credit, for it;,or for his virtual edi- 


torship of the magazine in its- first years: * 


it was he wito riominated. the first. titular 
editor, _ Lowell. Holmes christened’ the 
magazine, after many names had been 
suggested: ** Town and Country *’ was the 


best Emerson's fancy could de., The first..|. «vim. the brief opening chapter is traced 


issne @ppeared in. November, 1857. The 
chief contributions (all unsigned)‘ were by 
Motley, Longfellow, Emerson, -Norton; 
Holmes, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe,. and Low-. | 
ell. Here -were poems by Lowell- and «| 

that have not been forgotten, 
(Whi ‘s ** Floyd Ireson’’ did not ap-, 


pear tii the second number,) and here be- . 


gan ri real performance of that ‘* Auto- 
crat the Breakfast Table ’’ who had 
made his début in the New England Maga- 
zine a: Zquarter century earlier. 

Thes famous years of the ‘Atlantic. aré 
traced by Mr. Howe with a kind of affec- 
tionate’ zeal possible only, it may-bé¢,-for 
a confitmed Bostonian. In. the early. six, 
ties thé magazine was acquired, somewhat 
casually, it appears, by Ticknor and Fiéids, 
and tie editorship was taken over by 
James.{f. Fields. Mf. Howe comments on . 
the fa@ that, “‘ but for the present edifor, 
Fields been the only one who was also 
a pu’ er of the magazine and thus ‘re 
sponsitie fer both fts literary and its busi- 
ness sijccess."" This has<heen a ndt wh- 

situation in America, as witness. 


F. Spee ihe i fatisabie . pilot 
Franch re sense riginal ‘form, 


pe the Fields of our Pong ‘eary Hoit, who 
both owns and edits that playful behemotif; 
the Unpepuier. _Reyiew... But Fields re- 


miains the traditional exemplar of the pub-% 


lisher-editor uniting ‘“‘ in his own person: 
the offices of friendship and-of business,'’ 
aS Mr. Howe puts it.. He is set before us 
hete, in lifelike fashion, as genius loci at, 
ee Old Corner. Bookstore, during those 
early and pajimy days of the Atlantic. : 

During Fields's ‘later editorship the 
mazazine became a little parochial, and it 
Wes a heatthful sign when young Howells 
tien Ohio became ‘editor in “1871:- Under 
Howells and Aldrich the fine standards of 
the eldér ‘magazine jvere upheld. Neither 
they nor their great protagonists wére ‘to! 
be ‘trifled with. There is no mere- comic- 
pathetic incident in the histery ef American 
letters than that of the Atlantic dinner 
at which the majesty of the anointed ones 
was treated lightly by a guest. Honest 
Mark Twain, delighted with the honor of 
appearing at table in that noble com- 
pany, but with a blind spot, as always, for. 
decorum and dignity, deliberately executed 
@ burlesque of three.of his hearers, Emer- 
gon, Lonefetlow an@.H6lmes, and preseathy © 
found himself ‘‘ standing solitary among 

appalled and appalling listeners, with 
his joke dead on his-Kands."’ 

Of the Atlantie’s later, or perhaps we. 
ghould say intermediate, period, there 
4g naturally less.<to be: said. The gods: 
passed and none ‘of equal stature took their 
Places. The Atlantic: remained ~ a. res: 
spected publication, a rt of high sign 
among a select and high-browed  constitu- 
@cy. Meanwhile the “newer and livelier 
Hterary impulses were rising to Southward 
and Westward,-1rew éeditoriat standards and 
methods.” And presently, With a ‘chahge 
of ownership, a modern’ Atlantic was 
framed for: modern readers. Imagine‘ a” 
copy of Aldrich’s Atlantic, or even of 


+ pill ** removed the most obviotis ° “anomaly: 


thousand copies sold, at the head of the 
In» his mac: and ’ tribute, 

cites a 
SO a ee aR toe 
eastward-bound smoking car busied with; 
othe-“Atlantic.” It-was not the Atlantic of; 
{the old days or ways; but these are the: 
ew ones! 


amen on oad 
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|) HOW THE WORLD VOTES i 





Frary. i 
Springfieid, : A. 

ohana Company. wanes: The © 3 
- these two volumes the authors give @ 
readable. and- comprehensive history of: 
the vagaries ef electi ring, from Greek 
and Roman times. down to the English: 
Reform act of 1918. They describe the 
growth of the. representative. system in’ 
England, in the English colonies, the’ 
transference ef English institutions te: 
» America, the corruption “in election ma-. 
chinery in the United States, the Amer-: 
ican party* system, elections under the: 





eonquest ef manhood sufftage in ra 
down to contemporary times. The second 
volume gives special attention to electoral, 


Germany, * liberalism . and - nationality in 
Austria-Hungary, from the days of Met-. 
ternich te Wekerle and the Reform bill of= 
1918, the development of the Ttatinn elec-: 
toral system, the emergence of the Duma’ 
in Russia, elections and democracy inj 
Scandinavia, the Low Countries, which the: 
authers call the “ electoral laboratory of’ 
Eutope-“f thé workings of ‘pare Wemocracy: 
in Switzerfand, ‘boss rule. td? fipain and: 
Portugak “dections — and ipartiamentary, 
Government in the Balkans and in the. 
Turkish -Empire, South America, and 
Japan. 


the “history of the four theories of the 
suffrage. First; im the early times and 
under comparatively simple conditions, 
men, considered the vote as the natural ac- 
companiment of membership in the State, 
from which they could divorce themselves 
only by forsaking the State. In the Mid- 
dle*Ages men voted by virtue of the land 
er the title they held, not becausc of their 
manhood or their citizenship. In the days 
of budding constitutionalism this was sup<- 
Plantes byibeljet in the suffrage as an ab- 
, sight, and finally, in‘ the ninetcenth 
z ‘we: pave come to.regard voting, 
= HO “officeholding, ‘‘ a* function of 
citimeniitin? te Becexercitsed forthe service 
and. at the. will ,e¢. thé State"! . : The au- 
thots; trace. the ‘gro@th of these: varying 
conceptions through Greek - - guid Roman 
timés gnd"in’ the elections of tis “Middle 
Ages down ‘to the abstract Hightstheory 
of Reysseaw. ; The sorial compact ‘theories 
of I and ‘Rousseau and thelfinfluence 
upon our. Becaration of Indep lence are 
emphastegit fn. the chapters dm America. 
Canes of the early maturing of the 
- . if not ‘the practice, of representa- 
tive goverment in Engtand, and because 
the English system has been a model for 
‘the werld, ‘the history of eleetions ‘im-Eeng- 
land Has. réecefved ‘the most’ detaled ‘treat: 
ment at the hands of the authors, It isa 
fascinating story, from the struggle de- 
tween Crown and Pariianient éulmina dye 
in the reyolution _of 1688 dowhtto the 
straggie between the House of mmbns 
and the House of Lords culminating in te. 
Asquith's bill in 1911 whieh $95 
, House pf Lords of the powers ot absc iy bbe 
“yetoe. Until. the Reform, bill.of 1832 elec- 
tions_in England were antirely eontrdtled 
by aristoctatic or plutecratic °infficntés. 
| Pocket boroughs, varying franchises®¥ jn 
oughs, the most flagrant corrpption, oft 
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French Revolution an@ Napoleon, and thet |. 


Yeform and the growth of liberalism in;}" 
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Suthor os “The Careven Man. sw? 


“An. “absorbing “romance, -falt ot . 
. action and humor. »Pedro»-{the - 
“hero) -has -the- trae romantic 
Swing-of the- ‘Prisoner of Zenda” 
bong Pg i York Times. ©tHus. 
by Benda. 2 $1.66 net 


COMMON CAUSE. 
By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


“Patriotism .and love - wrought ¢ 
into an absorbing romance.”-— 
Phiizdelphi2 North American. i 
“An uncommonly well told story. 
His characters are natyral and_ 

‘ human; his dialogue is extraor-_ 

: dinarily good.” —The Nation.” 
ites. ‘ 3. 60 net” 


- -Mausthor of “The, Fugitive Blacksmith”. 
“MA good novel iS a rarity? and” 
* Back’ -‘is’-2 good ‘novel; “eirter= 
sensible; and 2> realty: 
satisfactory bit -of -reatting.”"— -- 
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The glorious achievements of 
‘theU.S. Marines in France ‘as 
told +in: their  tetters < from * the ~ 
battlefield... “One .of the-- most 


LUIS SIR CG MeL CA 
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abs 


worthwhile. books. of--the. war. 
Neyer has the soul_of the Ameri- 

can. fighting man found fuller 
prvi "—Milwaukee Senti- 
heb. Ilus. y, 


$2.00 net 
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the best.story. ¢ tithor of 

a Regan” ‘written: 
FA. 160 net. 


“Vibrant with color: ‘and eikaliey, : 
~ It dees~ for the prairie country 
what Bret Harte ai for the Far 
West. A notable ‘contribution to 
the ‘iterature’ of the United. -. 
States and a rare treat for those 
who. enjoy . literary wyiee aad 
‘Reedy’ s- Mirror. - $4 


“overs of: “the mysterious, wit 


« revel-in ‘this ‘romance. ; Once be- = 
gun it will .be ‘read mag ender 


with a, keen of fervor. a! :. 
sense is ae a — Fe 


impending euastre 
Tribune... His. Mgaas net. 4 





=< Atidhar of “Pigs is Pigs.” o 
Fanny! Yes. But it’smore than “ 
fanny. It’s 2 first class fesson in “~ 


efficiency that you can’t read - : 


without picking goat * feathers: - .= 
from yourself for weeks after—. 
and Blessing EMis ‘Parker Butler 
for'every one ‘you 'pick off. ns 
~ sec net 











THE HIGHFLYERS = 


~~ He \ Was the: 
Most Reckless. : 
of Them AM 


“He was the most reckless—the 
mest money-mad of all.that wild © 
crowd. Yet, when the great un-- 


believable thing kappened when f ‘= 


the awful crisis came—he fou ; 
for his soul. He fought -for rae 
bigger thing, too—a thing that «- 
meant mystery, adventure, dan- « * 
ger, love, and, in the ‘end—" Zs 


But read the story for yoursélf> ~ 
It is beset caning “omestily : 
alive with thrills. . 


ska 


_ by Clarence: Budington Kelland - "ye 
author of THE tle a ; 


+ Here you have a really great, ‘i 
dramatic tale—the best that, Mr. . 
Kelland has ever done. Iti is ag up-~ 
to-the-minute story of American life 
a story: of daring, of struggle, and.. 
of hesoism-that will .stir you.: sand « 

thrill. you.:. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


; qu-love a strong, colecfui-novel ** 
- a pes fight, with 2 truly American 
flavor—a book that is crowded with ~ 
dramatic incident and at ‘thé same “’ 
roe sweet with a get of young + ~ 
we’s romance—get is <8 at 
ence from your. bookseller, sod be 
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_Established 181 1817 





1 kinds, kept the Parliament in’ the hands 
on) the aristocratic and land-owning classes. 
What, is most surprising is the per- 
_Sistence, throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of these anemalies in the English 
electioneering system. The Reform bill of 
1832, anathematized by the Tories, with the 
Duke ef Wellington at their head, as a 
careering inte anarchy, marks the advént 
of democracy. The author's judgment upén 
i it ib the generally xecepted one: ; 
The Reform act did not, bring elec- 
toral power into. the. hands -of. thie - 
dem ; it @id net even break the { 
cobtrol of, the.middle classes. But, ‘as 
Mill put it. it did break the spell that 
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“had .kept men beund to the«fear of 
change, and although the democratic 
tide rese slowly, it proved, after. se. 
to be irresistible. ey: ; 
> Dispaeli's.‘* Reap in ‘the dark” ét fect 

was the next great reform measure which 

passed the Engtish Parliament. It -virtyelly, 

- established a Gemocratic franchise for kor- 

‘oughs which was extended to counties by 

Gladstone’s’ Franchise act of 1834. Thig 


that had survived the second Reform act, 
stamely, the different kind of tranchise int 
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‘MEMORIES OF PRIME. 


“MINISTERS AND OTHERS| 





PRIME MINISTERS AND SOME OTHE 
By the Right -Hon. G. y eer 
New York: 


R. RUSSELL, who remembers ten 
M Prime Ministers and ‘‘ knows an 
eleventh,”’ does not profess to 
have ‘‘ taken any intelligent in+ 
terest in political persons or doings before 
I was six years old.'’ Since, however, he 
was born in 1855 this still gives him a 
‘fairly wide sweep of reminiscence. More- 
over, through his uncle, the famous Primé 
Minister, he was intimately connected with 
an older tradition: 

During the years of my uncle's re- 
tirement I was much more in his com- 
pany than had been possible when I 
was a schoolboy and he was Foreign 
Secretary or Vrime Minister. Pem- 
broke Lodge became to me a second 
home; and I have no happier memory 
than of hours spent there by the side of 
one who had played bat, trap, and ball 
with Charles Fox; had been the trav- 
eling companion of Lord Holland; had 
corresponded with Tom Moore, detated 
with Francis Jeffrey, and dined with 
Dr. Parr; had visited Melrose Abbey 
in the company of Sir Walter Scott, 
and criticised the acting of Mrs. Sid- 
dons; had conversed with Napoleon in 
his seclusion at Elba, and had ridden 
with the Duke.of Wellington along the 
lines of Torres Vedras. 

Beaides. Lord. Russell the author has 
pleasant chapters on Palmerston and Der- 
by, Disraéli and Gladstone, Lords Salis- 
bury and Rosebery, Balfour and Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. Mr. Russell counts it-as 
one of his happiest privileges to have been 
present in London during the famous de- 
bates on the Reform bill of 1867, during 
which ‘* Dizzy '* exercised in full sp!endor 
what even Gladstone was forced to call 
his “diabolical cleverness.” Here is an 
interesting description Of Disraeli, as he 
appeared to a youthful observer: 

What was Dizzy in personal appear- 
ance? If I had@-not known the fact, 
i do not think that I should have rec- 
ognized him as one of the ancient race 
of Israel. His profile was not the least 
what we in England consider Semitic. 
He might have been a Spaniard or an 
Italian, but he certainly was not a 
Briton. He was rather tall than short, 
but slightly bowed, except when he 
drew himself up for the more effective 
delivery of some shrewd blow. His 
complexion was extremely pale, and 
the pallor. was made more conspicuous 
by. contrast*with his hair, in 
Tyrian dye, worn long, and eked out 
with artificial additions. 


Arthur Balfour had distinguished himself 


Charles Scribner's Sons, $4. 


me, do you find it very difficult to get 
2?" ‘* The Speaker’s*Conference? - 
Haven't heard about it. I'm sure 
James Lowther won’t allow them to do 
anything very silly—but I really can- 
not imagine how we are to get on with-. 
out. meat.’" Or yet again:* A tri- 
umphant suffragist said to a Bek 
grayian sister: ‘‘ So we've. got the 
vote at last!" ‘‘ What vote? ’’ replied 
the sister. ‘‘ Surely we've had a vote 
*for ever so long? I’m sure I have, 
though I never got used to it.’’ 


Our Aimerican suffragists are of a dif-- 


‘ferent mold; not even the imminence of 


starvation obscures their indignation. at 
the *‘ Presidential tyranny."’ 
A WHISTLER “LETTER 

New York Times Review of Books: 

EW friends of Frank Duveneck, the 

famous Cincinnati artist who died -re- 

cently, are aware that his work was 
ence mistaken for that of James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler, the eccentric American 
artist—the mistake being the cause of a 
controversy involving some of the greatest 
names in the British art’ world, and stimu- 
lating Whistler to write several of the 
vitriolic letters for which he was famous. 

It. was in 1881, when Whistler had an 
established place in the artistic firmament 
and Duveneck was just beginning his ar- 
tistic-career. -Duveneck sent a number of 
fine etchings from Venice 'to the Painter- 
Etchers’ Exhibition in London. The work 
was so good that Dr. Seymour Haden, a 
Dr. Hamilton, and a Mr. Legree were com- 
pletely fooled, thinking Whistler had sent 
the etchings under the name of “‘ Frank 
Duveneck.” The work closely resembled 
that of the more famous artist, and, to be 
sure, the three painters went to the Fine 
Art Society’s gallery in London and asked 
an. assistant to show them some of 
Whistler’s Venetian etchings. From him 
they learned that Whistler was ugder an 
arrangement to exhibit his Venetian etch- 
ings only at the Fine Art Society's gal- 
lery, and that the etchings at the Painter- 
Etchers’ Exhibition were not his after all. 

In some manner the facts of the visit 
reached Whistler’s ears and he fell into a 
fine: Whistlerian frenzy. It was just the 
opportunity that the brilliant, sarcastic, 
and erratic painter liked to seize, and, al- 
though Dr. Seymour Haden was his broth- 
er-in-law and one of the most famous 
painters of the day, Whistler sat down and 
P d a-characteristic letter that_created 








@hen at Cambridge in “Moral Sci od 
and Mr. Russell calls this an “ unfortunate 
distinction "": 

Classical scholarship had been tra- 
ditionally with great office, 
and a high wrangler was always 
credited with hardheadedness; but 
**Moral Science’’ was a_ different 
business, not widely understood and 
connected in the popular mind with 
metaphysics and general vagueness. 

rumor went abroad that Lord 

Salisbury's promising nephew was busy. 

with matters which lay quite remote 

from politi¢s, and was even following 
the path of perilous speculation. It is 

a first-rate.instance of our national 

inclination to“talk about books with- 

out reading them that, when Mr. Bal- 
four published ‘‘ A Defense of Philo- 
sophic Doubt,”* every one rushed to the 
conclusion that he was championing 
agnosticism. © His friends -went about 
looking very solemn, and those who 
disliked him piously hoped that all this 
** philosophic doubt ’’ might not end 
in atheism. It was not till he had 
consolidated his position as a political 
leader that pojiticians read the book, 
and then discovered; to their delight, 
that, in spite of its alarming name, it 

Was an essay in orthodox apologetics. 

But only a small part of Mr. Russell's 
book is devoted to his reminiscences of 
Prime Ministers. There is a section deal- 
tng with reminiscences of his friends, men 
more or less well known on this side of 
the water, Henry Scott Holland, a Canon 
of St. Paul’s by. Gladstone's appointment; 
Lord Halifax, Lord and Lady Ripon, 
whose home was a rallying place for the 
“Christian Socidlists”; “ Freddy Leve- 
gon,” a charming portrait; Will Gladstone, 
and the author’s own father. Lord Charles 
Russell. Another section deals with ‘‘ Re- 
Ngion and the Church”; Mr. Russell be- 
Meves in complete disestablishmca!, a 
“free Church in a free State,” after Ca- 
vour’s maxim. In the section on “‘ Poli- 


tics ’ is an interesting paper called ‘‘ Rev-- 


olution—and Rations.’’ After recounting 
the dire prophecies that have been made 
over every English Reform bill since 1832, 
he comments with wonder on the fact that 


the latest measure, which virtually gave 


universal suffrage, excited practically™'no 
prophecy, or even interest: ma 


But there is something about this, 
our most recent revolutidn, which is 
even more 


paid the least attention to the subject. 
In ordinary society it has been impos- 
‘sible to turn the conversation that 

the world—but 


and more pressing. 


. Wital The Re- 
@6rm bill? What bill is that? Tell 





quite a ftutter in art circles. He had pre- 
viously written to Dr. Haden a most tronic 
note which called down upon Whistler's 
head a rebuke from the London Cuckoo 
written by a man named Piker. It was in’ 
response to this that the famous reply was 
written which was afterward published in 
Whistler's brilliant book, ‘‘‘The Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies.’’ ‘In part, it is as 
follows: 

Surely I may, without indiscretion, 
congratulate the President upon Piker’s 
English, and also upon the Pecksniff- 
iam whine about the ‘‘ brother-in-law,’’ 
rather telling in its way—but shallow! 
shullow!—for, after all, gentlemen, a 
brother-in-law is not a connection call- 
ing for sentiment—in the abstract, 
rather an intruder than a near relation 
—indeed, near relation is mere swagger. 

We reach the overwhelming certainty 
of the three representative gentlemen 
whose visit to the Fine Art Society's 
room, it would now appear, was abso- 
lutely to prove to the ‘* blundering as- - 
sistant "' that some. etchings he had 
never seen and consequently never had 
questioned—of the very existence of 
which he-was utterly unconscious— 
were by a Mr. Duveneck, of whom he 
had never heard, and not by Mr. 


, they either doubted Duve- 
neck, or they didn’t doubt Duveneck. 
, if the Piker party didn’t doubt 
Duvenéck, who the devil did the 
Piker party doubt? I refer you, gen- 
tlefnen,° to my letter’ of March 29, 
which Mr. Haden has never been able 
to answer—and merely point out that 
the ‘‘ blundering assistant" was the 
only one who did not blunder at all— 
since he alone refrained from folly and 
steadily refused in the presence of cun- 
ning connoisseurs to mistake the work 
of one man for that of another... I have, 
gentlemen, the honor to be your 
obedient servant. 
J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


For some time this controversy raged, 
and when it finally subsided Duveneck 


found himself a famows man in art circles. 


EDWIN CARTY RANCK. 
New York, March 10: 


Be Becoming an American 

‘A book by Horace J. Bridges entitled 
‘* On Becoming an American ’’ containg 
‘some meditations of a newly naturalized 
immigrant.’’ The author, born and reared 
in*ingland, came to this country in 1913 
@s@ is now an American citizen, proud of 
his citizenship and deeply -attached to his 
afopted country. In his book he tells 





: what America means to him,-and what it 


will mean to all immigrants who become 





Americans. (Boston: Marshall Jones Com-~ 
pany. $1.75.) 
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REEN VALLEY is. delightfully intimate story: 
of life in a little.country town thet you can 
and re-read with pure enjoyment. 


GREEN VALLEY 


By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 


The story deals princi with the romance of 

Nanny Ainslee, whose father is a world famous 

diplomat; but whether life in Green: Valley is 

revealed in Fanny Foster’s keen and 

or viewed with the wholesome philoso 

by oraypeg Wentworth, it is a lively and exciting 
air. 


With colored frontispiece. $1.50 net 
: At all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Pablishers, Boston 
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PAN AMERICAN POILU 4xonrmovs 


A volume of unusual war letters of rare beauty written by an American 
be ng == the a — sadeviyier ‘tat, as a poilu in the French Army. 

is ability to po y rr i ism, and humor of the 
war makes his letters to his mother be ye Bi worthy of a much wider 
audience of Americans; thus they are presented to the public unedited 
and unchanged. . $1.35 met 


THEY WHO UNDERSTAND unux'wurmc 


“They Who Understand” aims to be a simple interpretation of the spir- 

itual environment of human life. The conception ¥ ie apna is sim t 

ane Se ore Set Se Sy. aber ep progress of evo n 
we ca le. 

Miss Whiting writes glowingly of spiritual i 

een the seen the unseen the, phenomena of 
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h. 
L "TLE, BROWN & CO., At All Booksellers. 
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the real: thing in 
detective-story thrills 


ASHTON-KIRK, CRIMINOLOGIST 


- By JOHN T. MCINTYRE 


Author of “Ashton-Kirk, Investigator,” “Ashton-Kirk; 
Secret Agent,” “Ashton-Kirk, Special Detective” 


MURDER— in a quiet suburb. Who held the old-fash- 
ioned brass candlestick that struck down“the Bounder”? 
The artist? The invalid? The little Swiss with the 
long knife? Bat Scanlon had his guess—the police had 
theirs. Then came Ashton-Kirk to clear the mystery. 


Tustrated At any bookstore $1.50 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 











BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 8e 
Proposed Roads _ 
to Freedom 


By the Author of ‘““‘Why Men Fight.” 


“A remarkable book by a remarkable man.”—London Times. 
$1.50 net 





19 W. 44th Street 
New York City 
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“MASTERPIECES OF DELICIOUS COMEDY” 


While Paris Laughed 


By LEONARD MERRICK - 
‘New York Times:—“Compact of gayety and wit and mirth .., . sparkle which 4. 
' <. is as gay and-as French as champagne.’”’ » 


Philadelphia Public Ledger:—“Mr. Merrick is‘more than a wit at this time, hé is.a 
public benefactor.” 


$/.75 net at any bookstore, or may be ordered direct, postage extra, of 


DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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FROM REVOLUTION TO 
RUSSIAN 


BOLSHEVISM 





RUSSIA'S AGONY. ii 
» New York: KE. P. Dutton & Co. 


T is fairly safe to‘say that no such com-. 


prehensive and straightforward ac- 
count has yet. been given'as this of 
Mr. Wilton of the coriditfons in Rus- 
sia from 1905, to 1917 which 1€4 to the out- 
~break of the reyolution and the emergence 
of Bolshevism, He has covered; in his own 
phrase, the whole ‘‘revolutionary terrain.*’ 
Correspondent for The London Times, Mr. 
Wilton has spent a great deal of his life in 
Rusaia. He knows the pedple, and ‘he 
knew the Court. He is impartial and 
sympathetic; his book is a relief from the 
fragmentary, badly written works on 
Russia that have been dropping-from_ the 
presses in such numibers. ‘‘ Russia's 
Agony ’* may be heartily recommended for 
those who want to know something of the* 
present situation in’ Russia dgainst the 
und of history, and -revolution 
. which. makes that situation possible and. 
even, in a serise, inevitable. 
In the first few chapters Mr. Wilton 
gives a swift résumé of the early history 
of Russia, of the outbreak of the‘! Decem-. 
brigts ’’ who had imbibed liberal ‘ideas on 
their march with the armies of Napoleon, 
of the governmental concessions after the 
disaster of the Crimean war, ofthe later 
progress of democratic. and revolutionary 
moyeménts, the assassination of Alexan- 
der IJ., subsequent reaction, and the revo- 
lution of 1905. From the latter date the 
description’ becomes more intensive, and 
the revelation. of the rottenness of: the 
Court, especially Rasputinism, is almost 
incredible. Mr. Wilton saw Rasputin. 
Heve is part of jhis striking description of 
him: 

I saw him once or twice. His 
face and appearance reminded me of 
Repin’s celebrated painting ef John 
the Terrible, where the tyrant is de- 
picted holding to his breast the bleed- 
ing head of the beg pow ane. eee 

upward in a frenzy lespai 4 

face was coarser, less intelligent. But 
the two men‘ bore a striking resem- 
blance—the mad, bloodthirsty 
genius who, like Louis XL, 

between -orgi¢s - of « torture and: par- 
oxysms of . prayer, exterminated the 
fidwer of his aristocracy, yet united 
his country under one scepter, and the 


This fact must’ bé appreciated. 

one of the catises of the extraordinary 

hold which Rasputin obtained upon a 

superstitious Court. 

Europeans who met the: Emperor and 
Empress could scarcely believe that these 
two. quiet, sensible, -well-behaved people 
were the potentates of a Court which can 
-anly be described as Byzantine. Certainly 
the sinister machinations and intrigues 
which Mr. Wilton records could find a par- 
allel in no other modern European State: 
Rasputin miade the Empress’s name @ pub- 
lic scandal, and did much to undermine 
€ourt prestige in the army. Conditions in 
civilized life were execrable, food was so 
high‘ and scarce that mothers smothered 
their babies to keep-them from starvation. 
And yet the vacillating Emperor did noth- 
ing, the Empress sought consolation for 
her murdered idol with a lunatic pro-Ger- 
man Minister. Mr. Wilton quotes from an 
interesting letter, written by the Grand 


Robert - ‘Wilton. : 
$5. . 


cruelty, 


;| ing us*see the people he talks about: and 
one of the most interesting portraits in- 
the book is the one of Lenine, the present 
dictator of Russia. Comparing him with 
Kerensky, Mr. Wilton lets us see that the 
two men are as the poles apart in experi- 
ence and talent.* Kerensky Mr. Wilton 


hysterical young. man of: Jewish destent ’’ 
and the greatness that- was thrust tipon 
him -was far above ‘’ his mental and moral 
éalibre."’ We- are told of an interview 
between Kerensky and the ex-Czar at 
Tsarskoe Selo in which Kerensky com- 
plains that the task of Government is “ all 
so difficult and perplexing.’’ Of Lenine 
, Mr. Wilton. has a different story to tell. 
The Bolshevist leader has had along ex- 
perience in revolution. When a youth his 
brother perished on the scaffold “for par- 
ticipation in revolutionary propaganda, ‘He 
has had his taste of Siberia.“He was the 
guiding spirit of the first Russian. Soviet 
in 1905. - Of his mental constitution Mr. 
Wilton has some illuminating things to 
say: 


Lecina displayed the characteristi- 
cally Russian 


_ one in icy ae universities. It 
uring y. universi 's 
that Vladimir Ulianov—his rer ipa 
began to devote himself to the study of 
Karl Marx, and it is symptomatic of 
his inborn predilection. for extreme doc- 
trines that he should have espoused 
‘the quasi-Bolshevism of the early 
Marxian revelation and steadfastly re- 
pudiated-the far more moderate ten- 
dency of his master’s: later teachings. 
Perhaps in this choice he was domi- 
nated by feelings of bitterness and ven- 
geance rankling within his mind, since 
rete a er ggg end of his elder 
er. e@ a great majority of 
Russian revolutionary undergraduates, 
Lenine remained a revolutionary in his 
mature -years and grew more uncom- 
promising with age. There is no 
doubt that he deliberately entered into 
an arrangement with his country’s foes 
and used German money to propagate 
his. doctrines... To a- fanatic who -re- 
pudiates nationality and nationhood 
there was nothing derogatory in such 
a proceeding. To him all. means good, 

provided he could achieve his end. - 


This testimony confirms that. of Am- 
bassador Francis concerning the fact of | 
Lenine’s having taken German money on 
the ‘ground that to an “* internationalist.’’ 
money from any source might legitimately 
be used to further the -‘‘ cause.” Mr. 
Wilton was present in Petrograd during 
the revolution; he did not come, like so 
many others who have written about it, 
after it was over. Its most blopdy encoun- 
ters he describes in detail, though. there 
was, on the whole, little bioodshed. He 
follows the course of events from the over- 
throw of the Czar to the present régime, 
which he designates ‘‘ anarchy."’ At the 
close he says: 

A new. Russia -is ceithlactl up amid 
the ruins of the old. The day of Le- 
nine and destruction draws to 4 close. 


rr 


capable. of great. meanness nd: even of: 


Mr. Wilton has the rare ‘faculty of mak-. 


describes as a‘ highly strung, somewhat 


: ake | 
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A Call to Prothephood 


A Revelation.of a New Philosophy of Right: 
Human Relations and World Progress. 


; ‘Whatever you may believe about: its source, it is sure’to Peis 
i ‘be'to you a word of comfort and uplift and vision of the 
New World that is forming ‘under: the inspiration of 
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OLD-DAD 


By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT | 
Unusual incidents—racy and © original personalities—quaint, 
whimsical humor—crisp, sparkling 

, unconventional and ‘captivating. bit..of: youth and Spring. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


$1.50 net at any 
Bookstore 
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LADY LARKSPUR 


By Meredith Nicholson 
Bob Singleton becomes involved in a’ mystery 
centering about ‘‘Aunt Alice,” the. beautiful 
young widow of his late eccentric uncle—a 
involving a foreign agent, - ‘Aunt 
Alice’s” fan; and a prisoner in“ the tool house,” 


mystery 


OTHEES SCUEIRS, Sons @ 
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Russia is not dead. Her agony, still 
upon her, is not the agony of death, 
but the agony of a living, breathing 
orgarfism struggling to find expression. 





Modern States 
Information of- value to students of 


Duke Nicholas Nikolaievich to the Czar 
after a futile interview with him in which 
he had tried to make him see how crucial 
things were: 


Often did you tell me of your concern 
for the country; that you could put 
faith in rio one, and that you were be- 
ing deceived. If this is so, then it ap- 
_— particularly ‘to your wife, who 

ves you and yet led you into error, 
being surrounded by evil-minded in- 
timates. You believe in Alexandra Fe- 
odorovna. That is natural. But_the 
words she utters are the products of 
skillful machinations, not of truth. If 
you are powerless to liberate her from 
these influences, then, at all events, 
be on your guard against the constant 
and systematic influence of intriguers, 
who are using your wife as their in- 
strument. If your persuasions are un- 
availing try other methods. to rid your- 
self of them once for all. Your first 

pulse and decisi are always re- 
markably true and to the point. _But 
as soon as other influences supervene, 
you begin to waver, and your ultimate 
decisions are not the same. 





; The last sentence from this remarkable 
letter, which, unfortunately is too long 
to quote)in full, contains the final. judz- 
ment on the Czar. He seems'to have been 
a. kindly, well-meaning man but of a char- 
acter so yacillating that any unscrupulous 
influence could .impdése.on him. So that 
all, the warnings of -his real friends: went 
for. nothing; tothe very end the C¥arina 
had her own way. ‘To the last-she thought 
that she had only to use the old methods 
of repression and -revolution could be 
averted. We see her in this book as a 


serve them, and .make them valuable to 
the nations of the earth. 


American and international politics is well 
presented by W. F. Willoughby in ‘‘ The _ 
Government of Modern States.’’ The au- 
thor, who now is Director of the Institute 
for Government Research, formerly served 
as McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Politics at Princeton University. The 
distinguishing feature of his work is that it 
makes a clear exposition of the’ principles 
of the world’s various forms of government 
and shows what is behind the institutions 
States make use of in the conduct of their 
affairs. (Century Company.) 





Plays for Young People 

Amusement and instruction are well 
éombined in the little dramas that appear 
in Virginia Olcott's ‘‘ Patriotic Plays for 
Young People."' The author undertukes 
to give children ‘‘ a practical, and, at the 
same time, an imaginative. interpretation 
of the vital:movements of our country to- 
day '’» her«plays ‘deal with such subjects 
as food conservation, industry, thrift, and 
Red Cross work. Costumes for the plays 
are pictured in color by Harriet Mead Ol- 
cott. . (Dodd, Mead & Co. _ $1.25.) ve 
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- Morale 

* Harold *Goddard, -in a small: volume en- 
titled ‘' Morale,’’ elaborates the thought 
that spiritual powér is.worth quite'as much 
in times of peacé as in war times. If, he 


argues, morale was the mainspring of- our. 
victory in thé world -war, so will it; if 
rightly used, win the: fruits. of peace, con- 


(George H. 
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“A real yarn, so well written that i 
into. Africa.” 


A. flaming story of passion, 


treachery, and heroic sacrifice.” 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


AINE PHILOSOPHY 


% 





PST yard, Professor repartee 
Cumbridge. Ca > te At the U 
sity Press; New Y Putnam’s 
Sons. 478 pages. = 
N index tells us much about a book, 
A if it be a good index., In that of 
Ward's ‘ Psychological Princi- 
. ples '’ we find most of the good 
stanch names of ‘the™British psychologists 
of the past and the passing generations, 
German and French writers in about the 
same proportion of eld and new, most of 
the great philosophers, and a half dozen 
Americans—James, Jadd, Minsterberg, 
Titchener, Thorndike, and Urban. This 
arouses the suspicion at least that Pro- 
fessor Ward's psychology is of the ** old.”’ 
variety, introspective and analytic, and 
that it deals largely with the traditional 
problems of British philosophy. This 
proves to be the case. Indexes, however, 
do pot tell us everything: we are not told 
6f the close reasoning of the book, of its 
beautiful continuity and order, its vast 


erudition so lightly carried, its great clear-.} 


ness and dignity. The book is, indeed, an. 
important and weil-wrought work, the 
fruit of the labors of a lifetime. For the 
psychologist it is full of interest, and for 
all who care for the fundamental probledis: 
of human life.. Its contents, however, will 
not be feund to be entirely new. Thé 
author is probably already known to many 


« general readeas as the writer of the article 


** Psychology " in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, and professional psychologists 
have long known from that article thé 
main doctrines which the presemt volume 
eontains. 

What these doctrines are one who does 
Rot already know them can of course learn 
euly by reading (and probably reading 
more than once) the pages of the book. 
They include presumably the final judg- 
ments of the author on all the fundamental 
themes of psychology. The work is a 
study of psychology in its totality, as Ward 
understands that science. ‘’ I never cen- 
tempiated,’’ he says, *‘ anything more than 
@n exposition of psychology as a whole; 
merely subsidiary details, however interest- 
tme. were beyond my purview.” 

Professor Ward's psychology is a psy- 
chology with a soul, or at least a self. He 
a@pprovés the good Bishop Berkeley, who 
says that ‘* | myself am not my ideas, but 
somewhat else, a thinking, active princi- 
ple that perceives, knows, wills, and 
operates upon ideas."" It is a psychology, 
hewever, in which the dividing line be- 
tween science and philosophy is keenly 
perceived. Its field is experience, but in 
experience there is found something wholly 
frreducible to mental content in the ordi- 
Rary sense. Attention, feeling, and pres-.: 
entations are the three ultimates in the. 
sphere of mind, but they are not three co-. 
erdinate factors having equal place and 
rank. There is a deep contrast, which ne 
analysis of mental states can bridge over. 
This contrast is the difference, namely, 
Between activity and idea. A"pon this dfs- 
tiriction the whole psychological system is 
Fealiy based. The sophisticated studeni of) 
Psychology will readily Bee that much fol- 
lows from this principle, or frem the fur- 
ther inquiry into the mind frem the 
standpoint this implies. It is no surprise 
to find that the James-Lange theory ef 
emotions as conscious reflexes from organic 
changes is put down as absurd and a fig- 
grant case of the cart before’ the horse, . 
although Professer Ward weuld by no 
Means use so inelegant an expression, but 
prefers the Greek. 

No one could read this book witheut be- 
fag impressed by the skill with which the 
compiex data of psychology have been (r=) 
ganized and presented in a manner that is 
logical and systematic without being o> 
trusively formal. After general stand- 
points and the relation of psychology to 
other fields of knewledge have been dis- 
cussed, about half the remaining space is 
deveted to the analysis of experience, and 


the author has preferred to treat first a*t= + 


tention, then the presentations, then the 
feelings. Most of the remainder of the 
pages are gtven to the still more difficu’t 
task of describing and explaining the com- 


ing fermat thought, belief and faith, moral 
certainty. There is a final chapter fi 


\ ta the 


pou ;means eins enttiely ignored in the 
text. “While it'ig trué that these psycho- 
“Yegieal -principles were formulated -before 
psychology had found much in the labora- 
tory, such principles after all.are net to a 
very. great extent the : < products of the 
laboratory anywhere. They are interpre- 
tations of what any one may find in his 


sive and hard to observe; there is plenty 
of room for disagtnement and controversy ; 
tae latoratories are contributing many de- 
tails; but np geal books after the manner 
of the ‘* old ’’ psychology are never super- 
seded. They remain lasting conprteations 
te human knowledge. 


BENEDETTO CROCE 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BENEDETTO 
CROCE By Wilden Carr. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.35. 





HIS remarkably clear exposition af, the 
writings of one of the few living 
philosophers who has attained a. con- 
siderable fame outside the borders of his 
own country fills a genuine need. M. 
Croce’s own works, though recen' ac- 
cessible in Mr. Ainsiee’s translations, have 
been comménted upon, it weuld seem; by 


people who have read them only in frag- 


ments. Mr. Carr's book is in no sensé 
a fragmentary interpretation. He. ex- 
pounds the Crocean philosoghy as a whole, 


7 dipping for illustration into the-main werks 


’ and into scattered articles which are ‘tn- 
accessible in transiation. ‘* The expres- 
sionist theory,” which is the name given 
to one of the most striking phases of 
Croce’s thought, is amply explained and 
treated, but it emerges only as part of an 
architectonic: as one only of what Mr. 
Carr  calis’ the “four moments.” 
**Croce,*’ he says, ‘ presents Absolute 
Mind as an ideal progression of four dis- 
tinct concepts, © © * beauty and truth 
in the concrete forms of art and history, 
utility and gocdness in the concrete forms 
ef economic as:d moral conduct.’’ So we 
have chapters devoted to “‘ The Economic 
Activity,"" ‘‘ The Theory of Beauty,”’ 
** Art and Religion,’’ and finally, because 
it is the all-embracing reality, what is one 
of the best chapters of all, ** The Concept 
of History,’’ on which the author's claini 


ft phil ‘b 


7 


“own consciousness. Such things are elu-- 


“The Kipling 
~ of the Service” . 


_ is the name Service men them- 
-™ Selves have-gived Chief Yeosiat 
WILL STOKES, a veteran of thir- 
ty-two years’ servicé in our Army 
and Navy, whose poems ‘cov- 
“ering three wars are collected in 
SONGS OF THE SERVICES. 
His verse is full of real humor 
and youthful romance, a keen 
understanding of men and affairs, 
and is sung with a rollicking 
swing that comes from a genuine 
love of the sea and of battle. 


qQ.H. M. HYNDMAN’S surboe. 


ized. biography 
The Manand His Time, is oo 
coming recognized as the outstand- 


ing biography of the season. Th 
N. Y. sas says: “A remarkable : 
book. .. . For a book so 


in content, so delightful in ae 
literary style, so frank and in-~ 
teresting in its. reflection of the 
author’s own ideas and_person- 
ality, ‘biography’ may be too bare 
ord. Itise of Clemen- 


: Vividly and charmingly 
written, rich im suggestions of a 
wide and {ull background.” 


@ At all bookshops. 
STOKES, Publisher 











Cemmon sense; his two eyen two 
ears and a thinking brain, which are 
aH McCarty had when he came to 
solve a big mystery. Pitted against 
him was one who had toxicology. 
bacteriology, chemistry, mineralogy, 
Physics, chirography, microscopy. 

“The expert criminologist must be 
@ proven and almost universal student 
Seman esabaiee tena pon- 





that Croce presents ‘‘ a view of p phy 
which finally delivers it from the reproach 
of a dualistic hypothesis "* most securely 
rests. 

Orthodox phidosophers will find much t¢é 
quarrel with in this book, but for the lay- 
man it offers a refreshing approach to 


Prociai Terhune, the great 
critainelogist. 

“Must he now?’ queries McCarty, 
the ex-Policeman, and then he pro- 
coeds to solve a mystery which winds 
im and out in such a fascinating way 
before it is finished that even the 

gi with -his seances and 





some of the oldest philosophical probi 

and enchantingty makes phRosophy -seent 
a Very realistic and vital cencern. It 
brushes away metaphysics. It relates it- 
self to the everyday fact and problem 
more convincingly even than the pragma- 
tism cf William James or the gospel of 
the ulilitarians. It gives wings to criti- 
:cism, in the words of an American eluci- 
dator of the theory, Mr. J. E. Spingarn. 
It flatters the man in the street by telling 
him tpat his institutions are artistic crea- 


’ tions in so far as he expresses’ thém, and 


that the pleasure he gets when viewing a 
great work of art is itself creation. Per- 
haps, since this is at the basis of what 
has come to be knewn as the’ expres- 
, slonist theary,”” a quotation from. the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Theory of Beatty o¢ 
will not be out of place: 


When we pronounce § work of art, é 
poem, or a picture, beautiful, the 
beauty concerms only the intuitfon 
which finds in the werk of art expres- _ 
sion, but this intuition ts net that of an. ° 
individual artist expressed once and 
forever; it is the imtuition of the mihd 
which makes the aesthetic judgment. ; 
It ts my intuition which finds expres- 
ston in the beautiful werk of art. In 
ether words, to have aesthetic experi- 
ence we must ourselves be actively 
creating, our own mind must be giving 
birth to sn intuition and finding its ex- 
pression, and it is that expression 


must be my activity. } in & 
3 work of anothér’s theught save in 
so far as fi. is my own thought. 


beautiful simplicity about the whole theory, 





by the admirable clarity of Mr. 
exposition. j 


things. and the Police Department it- 
self are forgiven for not seeing the 
solution. All the greater triumph for 
McCarty and his, chum, Dennis, the 
fireman, these two characters in con- 
temporary fiction whe have become so 
well known that their presence means 
a fascinating tale. 
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NewYork Times 


War Holumes 


“Bt pebipaig teas = 
our own mind on TH 


ACTS of the War rather- 


than have some 


historian make it up for 
you, you will be interested 


in, THE 


NEW: YORK 


TIMES WAR VOLUMES; 
otherwise, not. 


History for thousands of 
years has been written in 
one way: the writer gi 


his o 
pe - 
sephus, Gibbon, Macaulay, | 


inions of what 


Herodotus, Jo-. 


Carlyle, Guizot,. Mommsen, 
Green, Bancroft, Ferrero, 


MacMaster, all ‘did this. 


THE NEW YORK 
prog en a WAR 


| deigpeeey give 


VOLUMES 
in-a new way. 
FACTS WI TH. 


OUT. COMMENT; | théey 
give the full text of impor- 
tant records, the complete 
speeches on critical ques- 
tions; the entire military re-. 
ports ‘of important cam- 
paigns; the reports of in- 
vestigating « commissions in 
full ; the vivid, epic descrip- 
tions by actual eyewitnesses of 
the greatest battles; the 
narratives of events by 


capable, e 
dents of 


"Gie New Hock 


Times, scattered at im- 
portant points.in all war 
zones; the facts of reconstruc- 
tion and new economic con- 
ditions in different coun- 


pig 
ig 


cartoons p 


the 


richest’ literatare 


war by the most 
mines publicets of the 
world; the most effective 


roduced through- 


out the war; the whole 
embellished with rotograv- 
ure illustrations of persons 


and notable scenes. 


This. vast fund of» his- 
torical material is given 
without bias, comment, or 
editorial opimon. 


THE NEW YORK 
TIMES WAR: VOLUMES 


lay FA 


CTS before readers: 


official, authentit verified, 


The 


him how to think. 


ted 


ACTS! 


is enabled te 
know what. happe an 

think: for himself; he does 
not have some ‘writer direct 
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12,000 pages; 3 bindings. 
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counties and borat It granted’ ‘to in- 
habitants of counties: the same suffrage 
rights’ that-bad been given.to, the borough 
population by “Disrdeli* in 1867." . Still 
many anomalies remained, most_of which 
-were finally swept away by the Reform act 
of 1918 which, for the first time in English 
history, gave the ena to womeh. 





"POSITIVE ISM 


ON Pen yg 02> By Frederic Harrison: 
Macmillan Company. $5. 
sccuceiaee and addresses delivered in 
Neywton.Hall, the Positivist contre in 
London, and before various Ethical-and 
Free Thought societies in England and 
America, make up the volume which Mr. 
Frederic Harrison: designs for his: last. of- 
fering to the public. - It comes .at.a_ time 
when programs of social,reconstruction are 
tnuch in order, and presents. the Positiv- 
ist solution of_socicty’sproblems: “ Moral- 
fze tho social ‘organism “through © diftu- 
sion of the religion of humanity, and the 
work ig done. 

Auguste Comte, ‘the father of Positivism, 
mage Fauch, of. ita “ religious ”. side... The 
regeneration of society; he recognized; is 
not to be cold-blopdedly. accomplished. . A 
religion, to, supply tervor. Was _indispensa- 
ble—eyen if the religion. had to be invent- 
€d. Surmounting’ the rather’ considerable 
difficulty of the entire absence of any god 
from his scheme .of things by. the decifica- 
tion of all humanity, past, present,. and 
to come, amfilgamated into a great being 
to! be -adored:.and. served by men, he. 
constructed the, religion of humanity, and 
deéreed its due observance through special 
priesthood, organization; and ritual. 

It cannot be. said that his succéss in cre- 
ating a “faith ”-was commensurate with 
the care and elaboration expended upon 
the effort, nor with the importance at- 
tached by him to.the matter,. In England,’ 
chowever, during the latter part of the last 
ceutury, a numbér of Comte’s disciples ‘un- 
dertook to éarfy out, to some extent at 
least, his ideasdn this particular, and es- 
tabMshed a sort of, ‘Church ‘of Humanity. 
The chief_ building (in Chapel Street, Con- 
duit Street, London)-is adorned with busts 
of .“ Saints’ of Humanity "whose saint- 
hood, -by the way,, is of remarkably varied 
charaéter—and regular Bervices are held. 
Positivist’ hymns 4re sung and. addresses 
delivered. “There are “also afew other 
cemres in the provinces, including a flour- 
ishing “church ” in “Liv erpool. 

_From. 1880 to 1905 - Mr. Harrison, who, 
as he says, is the only survivor of those 
who had personal,interv iews with Comte, 
was ‘head of. the London “ church.” By 
lectures’ there? and elsewhere, anid by es- 
says in the Positivist Review, he has done 
his, utmost during his long, strenuous, 
and brilliant.career to. support and popu- 
larize the complex system. of Positivism; 
of which.the aim is no less than the 
“ rationalizing " “of the whole scheme of 
human life, ‘through systematization-of the 
whole body .of demonstrable knowledge, 
and diffusion of education based thereon. 

Education and religion are, in Positivism, 
practically convertible terms. Universal 
education” is foremost among the sociat 
reforms awhich. Positivism . proposes; edu- 
cation of a high, humanizing type, now 
the luxury of the richér classes only. 
distinctions, Mr, Harrison not unconvine- 
ingly argues, réally derive what validity 
they have from: the ‘fact that the richer 
can afford a better type ‘of education than 
the poorer. 

He would do away ‘with-class distinetions, 
by -leveling Aip.<’ B®. would ‘eliminate ex- 
pensive, cambrous,, and corrupting . _gov- 

ernmental machigery, arfd international 
friction by. scientifically correct recon- 
_ struction. of the body politic. The some- 
what small republic he iders the ulti- 
mate form. . He would ennobie family life. 
He would infuse ideality into industrial- 
ism, so as to make _shamefuk the narrower 
and more sordid views of self-interest. All 
unexceptionable ends, set forth with vigor 
and enthusiasm, however inadequate may 
seem the means: the impetus of devotion 
to the idea of ‘* omni it and circum- 
ambient Humanity !’—‘* which. brea, bere,’ 
tended, nursed, and clothed us,’ and. con- 
eferred countless other benefits; ‘' which is 


Lon- 
*. 





and_activities,.and.the-sole external Power* 
by .which our selfish instincts can effectu- 
ally, be disctplinéd and curbed.’’ 

Perhaps Mr. Harrison himsetf? ‘with his’ 
** omnipresent and circumambient Human- 
ity,"” ‘im’ these latter‘days, has tended to 
take on disconcerting discreetness and has: 
lost. verisimilitude.in the réle of,‘ Provi~ 
dence." Perhaps his faith jugt a little fails 
even in the power of principles derived from‘ 
demonstrable knowledge to bring in any: 


“the sieitoetvihe Of sociéty as set forth in 
-these former discourses of, his—so singu- 
pry free from any: ‘note of misgiving. - 


NAMES IN SH AKESPEARE 


HOW T0* PRONOUNCE THE NAMES IN 

SHAKESPHARE.- By i eg Ursula 
With forewords Fg 
and Thomas ~ Charchil New 

Hinds, ‘Hayden & 
Tis rather remarkable that in the whole 

. field - of Shakespearean commentary 
there has hitherto existed no ‘thing as 
a Shakespearean. Pronouncing Dictionary. 
It has remained for Miss Irvine,“a New 
‘York dramatic reader and teacher, to fill 
that vacant corner with her volume en- 
titled “““ How-to Pr the N: in 
Shakespeare. " “Not only is this the first 
and only book of its kind in the “English 
language, but it is ‘also compiled with such 
F painstaking research and completeness of 
scope that it.may well hold its place per- 
‘manently. Miss. Irvine has devoted years - 
of patient.laber to her task, and “has had 
the active assistance of many eminent 
scholars and actors; in fact, one of the 
book’s chief merits is its full and con: 
“yenierit record of the pronunciations saved 
by the_best living actors: 

The work is‘a pronouncing dictidnary ane 
only of the’ @ramatis personae of the plays, 
but also of every“ name: mentipned_ in, the 
lines of Shakespeare, including -all place 
names, mythological Chardcters, &c., al- 
phabetically arranged, with the proper 
_ proneunciation indicated in each case by 
means of ‘a simpie* and ‘accupate method 
elaborated ty the: ‘compiler> Eaeh historical 
character and place Name is accompanied 
by a brief expianation t to assist the student, 
and there are chapters on the pronuncia- 
tion of Italian and other foreign languages; 
with- the views of leading actors.on the 
Anglicizing of foreign names when spoken 
on the stage. ‘The main body of the alpha- 
betical ‘pronouncing index is followéd by 
lists of the dramatis personae of all the 
plays arranged separately, with the pro- 
nunciations. These acting characters also 
are indicated by black faced type in the 
main dictionary. 

The yalue of the book. is greatly en- 
hanced by the collaboration of eminent 
authorities. Dr. Horace Howard Furness, 
Jr., of ‘‘ Variorum Shakespeare’’ fame has 
contributed freely of his rich fund of 
knowledge: Proféssor. Brander Matthews 
anda dozen other members of. the Co- 
lumbia University Faculty have aided Miss 
Irvine in their various departments; Edith 
Wynne »Matthison, Charlies Rann Ken- 
nedy,;, and -Mr.* Forbés-Robertson ~ have 
helped especially in deciding the pronun- 
ciation of English names, and the compiler 
similarly acknowledges_her indebtedness to 
a score of other well-known actors, each 
of whom is credited at the place where his | 
authority has prevailed~in deciding a. pro- 
nune¢iation. _ Where ‘there is a choice of 
different pronunciations, as in the case of 
Anglicized names, both are given. 

The brief introduction by Mr. Churchill, 
a former President of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, bears witness 
to the research and scholarship of ‘thé 
book, and Mr. Sothern calls it a ‘* boon to 
actors ahd stage managers no less than to 
the ordinary reader and student,’’ It is 
a, much needed reference book, ae 
made* = 


THE WOREDS AND I 
—s S 


THE WORLDS AND I. By Ella ‘Wheeler~ 

Wileox. Hlustrated.. New York: Qereve 

ran Company. $3.50. 
HET has been much that js interest: 

ing*in the “life‘of Ella Wheeler “Wil- 
cox. Her childhood was spent on a far- 
away farm in Wisconsin, and ‘the ‘family 
was poor.. Of formal education she had 
little enough—for a little while she went 
to “Madison University,” she says, and 
was unhappy and came home. She began 
to write as a child, and her faith in her 
own (talént nevér wavered. . Shé has wan- 
dered’ pretty much about’ the’ world, - al- 
ways. believing - tremendously in herself 
and always finding life interesting, always 
working, too, very chard. She tells of all 
this in.-a-leng, “nichly™ illustrated book, ‘ 
which will without doubt find many read-~ 
ers. 
A characteristic bit in her autobiography 
‘is the chapter in which she tells how she- 
wrote ‘‘ Poems of Passion "'*and the flood © 
of censure that rage that sees: She 
SaYSz0 4 
My knowledge ‘be ili w was “panded -by 

ts to Madison and _ Miaukes, ¢ Chi- 
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* had specially trained nurses. With a soul; 
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( Continued from Preceding Page) ~ 


* } 
Possessed an entire volume of apy of 
these poets,) no doubt lent to my 
vivid imagination and temperamental 
nature the flame which produced the 
censured verses. Were I to live my 
life over, with the wisdom of years and 
the knowledge of the world to start 
with, 1 surely. would not publish 
‘“* Poems of Pasrfea."" Yet looking 
back across the years and realizing all 
that has ensued since that day, I feel | 
that it was one of the stairs by which 
I was ordained to climb out of ab- 
scurity and poverty, through painfully 
glaring and garish light, into a clearer 
and higher atmosphere and a larger 
world of usefulness. 


It is interesting to note that with the 
first proceeds of the book the author was 
able to rebuild her old home, which had 
been fast falling into decay. 

The story of her romantic engagement 
and happy marriage Mrs. Wilcox tells in 
a good deal of detail. The last part of the 
book is largely taken up with spiritualistic 
experiences, which she narrates in arrest- 
ing detail. She also tells of some of her 
experiences in wartime in France. 
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HOSPITAL 1IBROBS. By Elizabe 
I New ork: Charles 
ae 


ack, - 
Sons. > La 
ATi With “these words of ‘Lord 
Kitchener, “ The ‘pest Soldier is + the 
healed wounded’ ‘man - who - return’ “fo* 
the’ fire," does this young American Red 
Cross worker @lose her powerfully appeal- 
ing, narrative of how the soldi lives. 
under the ministering care that fits him to _ 
return—if anything can_so fit him., Speak,_ 
ing from “the fullness of her own ‘heroic 
experience .in_ bis behalf, she pays_an in- 
spiring tributé to the spirit of the subjects 
of her ministrations, often under fire, in 
a front-line field hospital on the Aisne for: 


r 





‘sonte Who had been invalided home, some 


who complained of the paratively poor 
care they received eubsiabenaaes and some 
who had ‘the strange thotghtfulness to in- 
close flowers plucked beside the trenches 
‘te which they had returned for another 
fiery ordeal. While on leave in Paris she 
vividly depicts the tension caused by the 
air raids-and the long-distance bombard- 
ments, which made her giad to return to 
the even more arduous duties of an emer- 
gency hospital just behind the firing line 
at Compiégne; duties that had as often as 
not to be performed during long hours 
under fire. 

This intensely human document of the 
war is instinct with a charm that is memo- 
rable. 


GOVERNING FRANCE 


. HOW FRANCE 1s GOVERNED. By Ray- 
mond Poincaré, Member of the French 
Academy and a of the French 
Republic. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
New York: Robert M. McBride &Co. £2. 
RESIDENT POINCARE’S very lucid 

little book is at once an exposition of 
the Government of France at the prevent 
time and a history of how existing Gevern- 
mental institutions have come into being. 

It is an interesting book, writtefi_in the 

plainest and simplest style, b@t full of gr- 

resting little details, especially of historical 
development. President Poincaré writes of 

** Civic Rights and Duties *’ first, in an in- 

troductory chapter that might in large part 

serve for a paper on republican govern- 
ment in general. Then he takes up the dis- 
tinct parts of the Government in France. 
He begins with the commune—the small 
municipality or town—which has‘so ancient” 
and so varied a bistory. It is necessary 
here to go info history in some detail, and 
the devélopment, the ups and downs, of the 





ten months before the great Gertnan drive | community and its rights, are clearly set 


last Spring and during its advanre: She; 
who set gut from New York with little | 
experience bearing.on the part she wus to | 
plav in the Great Adventure besides a 

short course of training in a baby hospital | 
had expected © to get nothing more than { 
work as an assistant in a medical supply 
station. But so diré was the want of 
woman's hursing near the firing line that 
she soon found herself in charge of:a ward 
of a French field hospital. She had the 
courage, endurance, and resourcefulness to . 
meet the terrific requirements thrust upon 
her inexperience, where supplies and: 
equipment. were scanty. She could excel 
because ohty- the ‘English-speaking nations 


that céuld surmount the sheer horror: of 
much of lier work and keep enrapport with 
the empyrean-soul of the nation she sacri- 
ficed so much to aid, like many another 
of her young countrywomen, she won her 
way, evén through gruesome twenty-four- 
hot shifts, by her zeal, her sympathy, 
and (as ‘we gather indirectly from the 

par Sine testimony of those she cared for) 
by the uplift of her charm. 

At first her work seemed like a. strenu- 
ous game of jacksti'sws with the multi- 
form instruments sht had to hand to the 
operating surgeon without touching any of 
them. And the fact that the supply of in- 
struments even was limited made the con- 
stant work of sterilizing them an arduous 
task. In the noble simplicity of her style 
she reveals how poignantly she sensed the 
sublime in the gayety with which her 
wounded poilus masked agonies ineffable. 
The shades of American aborigines who, 
the battic_of the Tippecanoe, chewed t 
bullets to tear the flesh of Harrison's 
doughboys, might. have looked on with 
envy to see their naive savagery beggared 
by the: ingenious atrocity of the Hun. 
There was a short, sharp Hun bullet made 
to turn over on ‘striking and go through 
backward; so that the hollow butt would 
spread with ghastly “effect. Otten out of 
the great hole in.the back of a poilu torn 
by the exit of such @ bullet she would-be 
taking bits of shell, mud, clay, ‘* and even 
flowers,’"’ when, casting an anxious glance 
around at his face, she would be astonished 
to find him sitting patiently with such 
solace as he could draw from the smoke 
of a cigarette he had lighted,. In other 
cases she would meet in the eyes of a 
blessé a self-forgetful smile of sympathy 
at the sight of her tears. 

With the touching courtesy that is bred 
in the bone of the race to which the poild 
belongs, her ward combined to spare her 
trouble, as she had so little assistance; or 
if, ‘through _heedlessness, they caused -her 
ex! work, ‘such as cleaning. up crumbs 
and crusts they left about, they would try 
to atone with pathetically whimsical hu-_ 
mor and the considerate-French wit her 
charm inspired. Then these who had 
passed throush her care wrote back touch- 





ing letters of gratitude, addressed rever- 
ently to ‘‘ My Dear Little Godessther ”; 


forth. He says: - 

It was the Third Republie which first 
really had confidence in the communes 
of France and established a lasting 
equilibrium between the prerogatives of 

the State and the liberties of the local’ 

powers. Understand that I do not pre- 
tend that the relations of the State and 

the communes are today settled in a 

definite and unchangeable fashion. 

These is never anything perfect or ir~ 

revocable about legislation. 

That is a typical paragraph in ‘‘ How 
France Is Governed,’’ showing the clarity 
of the author's style, the combination of 
historical narrative and the consideration 
of the situation today. M: Poincaré tells 
of the municipal council, its membership 
and its duties, covers the subject of thé 
commune carefully, and then goes on to 
write-of what, compared to the commune, 
is a new and arbitrarily established unit, 
the department. Then comes a chapter on 
the State as a whole, followed by & con- 
sideration of national sovereignty. * After 
that the details of Federal Government are 
studied, the Constitution analyzed, the 
budget, taxation, military service, public 
education, and the courts all made plain: 
** How France Is Governed ’’ is an inter- 
esting book on civics from our sister re- 
public. : ; 


HELP FOR WAR READERS 





i 
READINGS IN THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
Edited by J. Maurice Clark, Wal- 
on it. Camsmten and Harold G.. Moulton. 
Chicago, Til: University of Chicago 
Press. §3. 


Never was a war so written about as 
this. No one can read the mass of war 
literature and everybody wishes to read 
what is best. Therefore it is a genuine 
service when a volume appears of séléc-™ 
tions competently chosen and: artdnged 
upon a plan so that desired topics can be 
followed and others avoided. The selec- 
tions in the present volume are not ‘tong, 
and the hasty or busy reader can_take 
up the bodk {fn odd moments. Military 
events now engross attention, but Social 
and industrial sequels demand attention 
with the return of peace. The arrarge- 
ment of the readings puts first the causes 
of the war. Then follows the industrial 
organization for war. Finally, attention 
is giyen to. reorganization after the war. 

Unpreparedness for war was ill ted 
in the case of the United’States, a ne 
preparedness for peaca exists everywhere. 
There are those who: fear a fiercer: war 
between labor and capital. tathas fear a 
sex war in industry, Others fear 
democratization industry wpope 
*eipitate events like those in ia 

hter_ view is that the efficiency Shia 
rated under. the necessity ot War, may 


| Carry over into’ peace “and that ‘the @n- 


inefficient 
of jabor and capital 
must be carried on.after the war. 
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satire, ask any bookseller 
Acre.” $1.50 net. 


SUNIX 
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for good advice—and' when she hears that her own Z 
special admirer, a king in exile, is preparing to re- @ 
.turn to his country with Sir Antony's fiancee as 
his queen, she proposes a plan-that’even the blase 
young Englishman admits is a corker. For a whirl- 
wind romance of adventure and thrills, fun and | 


for “The Lady from Long 
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By the Author of “The Four Hersemen of the Apocalypse” . 


The Shadow «me Cathedral 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, the great Spanish novelist 
The New York Times Book Review calls it:—“Broad in scope, vivid 


and impressive in its delineation of individual and social 
always absorbingly interesting 
one of the greatest, if indeed he be not the greatest, of living novelists.” 


New edition, entirely reset, with Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS, $1.90 net. 











of its author, 


For salc at anys E. P. DUTTON & CO. lew York. 








By the Author of ““The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 


THE DEAD COMMAND. 
By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 


A story of man’s struggles against the phantoms of the past, ‘against the 
force of tradition, and the subconscious influence of the dead over. the living. 
As is seldom the case in the works of Ibanez, the ending is a happy one. 
doubtless one of the most vivid of this novelist’s works. $175 


By the same author, SONNICA, an historical novel of great power, $160: 


DUFFIELD &CO., NEWYORK. 
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$1.90 net at 
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The Song of the Sirens 


And Other Stories by EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


Mr. WHITE: is a master of the difficult art of carrying 2 redder away into - 7 
scenes refreshingly distant in time and place, yet of thrilling interest, modern 
in expression, and so utterly convincing that he feels himself as part of the action 
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Some wonderful things i 
RARE and OLD books oad 
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OF FICTION 





- ( Continued.from Page 129) -- 


shrewd observation, humor, and sincerity. 
‘‘ The Sheep Track '' is easily distinguish- 
abhje from the ordinary run of fiction. The 
first, part of the novel, having to do with 
Mr. Fayne, is delightful and bears the 
marks of a fine talent. 


GREGG 


GREGG. By sine iain Springer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
UBLISHERS’ afinouncements are as 
often as not a grave sin against the 

authors of the books which they proclaim 

to the world, and surely the announcement 
that “ Gregg " is “ & psychological mystery 

story” does a considerable injustice to a 

nevel of unusual merit. It is a psycholog- 


ical mystery story, to be sure, just as. 


“The Scarlet Letter” is a story, of the 
eternal triangle; but the description’ in 
each case is somewhat inadequate. To be 
sure, the whole substance of this not very 
long book is the gradual revelation of Al- 
Jan Gregg’s character to the woman who 
married him and a man who knew him 
well, a reyelation which slowly and in- 
evitably led them to a conclusion very dif- 
ferent from the estimate that they had 
made of Gregg in the beginning, and that 
every one,else who knew him still made. 
And there is # tang at the end.in the hint 
that perhaps even yet they had not at- 
tained finality of judgment, that there 
might have been something there that they 
did not understand. 

This is the whole “story,” the whole 
“action,” and no doubt in summary it 
sounds very dull. But it is not dull in the 
book; if is very much alive, it catches and 
holds the interest. And this despite the, 
fact that the author has adopted a device 


cult under any circumstances, and ren- 
dered doubly s0 in this case because a wom- 
an author chooses to develop her action 
through a masculine narrator. Gilbert, 
the friend of Gregg and of Monica West, 
never creates the fllusion of a male artist 
old enough to be the confidant of the 
yeunger couple, and still young enough to 
go to war; Gilbert is an observing, under- 
standing, and. disembodied female spirit— 
disembodied, for no friend, however calm 
and elderly, could have refrained from tak- 
ing action against Gregg somewhere in the 
story, or at least from speaking his mind. 
No doubt this method of narration is the 
easiest in a character sketch of this sort, 
where direct treatment 6f Monica's feeling 
toward Gregg would: have been ‘ difficult; 
but to regard Gilbert as a personality at 
any time destroys the iflusion. 
That the bdok'ix guite exceptionally good 
despite this is que to the fact that it is an 
authentic work of art. The characters—all 
except the quite unplausible, if not impos- 
sible, Gilbert—are drawn briefly but fault- 
lessly, with an unusual blending of artistic 
skill and the breath of life. There is a rare 
sensitiveness to atmosphere, a still rarer 
capacity to convey it concisely; a compact 
style that is never dull or perfunctory, that 
is full of brilliant turns of phrasing, of a 
Teal- painstaking felicity. It is a war book; 
the scene ‘changes from Paris to the 
Riviera, then back te Paris, then to New 
York; the ‘fidelity @f the French scenes 
must be judgéd by ‘those who have been 
there, but they are: thorbughly convincing 
to those who have not; and in her passing 
comments 6n Néw ‘York in wartime the 
author says a good deal more than more 
pretentious writers. have said in hundreds 
of pages. Whatever effect the war may 
have on the content of our fiction, it is to 
be hoped that its reaction will bring us 
more works which have the artistic merit 
of this one, more writers who can make 
the telling of a tale a thing of beauty. 
Only—if Mrs. Springer must have her next 
story told by a friend. let it be a lady 
friend; and one cenfined to her wheelchair 
by paralysis. No other friend would have 
been content with. merely observing Gregg. 





DAUGHTER OF _OF TWO WORLDS 


A DAUGHTER OF TWO WORLDS. A 
Novel of New York Léfe. Leroy 
Boston and New York: Houghton 1 Mifflin 
Company. $1.60. 
ER this is a greene version 
ofa photoplay, the serial kind that 
runs to sixteen weekly installments, or 
whether the novel was written chiefly with 
a view to eventual appearance pn the 
screen the reviewer .cannot say; but it. is 
a striking example of the reaction of *‘ the 
pictures '* on fiction. The plot, the char- 
acter drawing, the motivation, the senti- 
ment ts that with which the movie theatres 


‘ presented” wi 


who take photoplays “ateeszerl eught to 
like this. 
Jeutaie’ Milend fo thie Qsughter of a areek 
—a wholly virtuous crook, of course, who 
was never really a crook at. all, but~ took 
the Name to shield a woman's reputation, 
and has been persistently misunderstood 
all through a reasonably spotless life. 
Jennie’s: father finds that his reputation 
hampers his daughter, who is of course 
dear above all other objects in the world: 
so, for her own good, he contrives to push 
her out of his life and into the existence of 
country houses en the Sound and Park 
Avenue apartments with fifteen rooms and 
six beths. But, of course, theré are vil- 
lains innumereble in both werlds; Jénnie 
has an engaging habit of committing for- 
gery from time to time for the worthiest 
of motives, and this -isincautious in a 
lady for whose downfall so many rascals 
and adventuresses are plotting. There is a 
blackmailer—very black; while he is only 
& possibility he adds a little suspense to the 
narrative, bit when he actually takes a 
hand the consequences to the plot are most 
deplorable. For if Jennie did not vehe- 
mently lie to defend bim, her father would 
kill bim and put an end-to the danger; but 
she Coes lie, again and again. The author 
assures us that she does it to save her 
father from a scandal, but, unfortunately, 
it is quite apparent that her principal mo- 
tive is to keep the story going fér another 
hundred pages or so—a purpose worthy 
enough, bit one that will appeal less to the 
purchaser of the book than to its author. 
Of course there is inevitably the honest 
and unappreciated childhood lover, who 
ultimately gathers Jennie into his arms 
after climax has been piled upon climax 
until the effect of them all is almost 
wholly lost. 
New York life is a wide field 


His title is not the only 
thing about the: book that recalls Marie 
Corelli. 





BECKONING ROADS 


BECKONING ROADS. By Jeanne Judson. 
Titustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.5" net. 
Marquita Shay was the daughter of a 
Spanish mother and an Irish father. Her 
parents died while she was still little more 
than a baby, and she was ieft in the care 
of her father’s friend, Jehn Gratiot. He 
lived on a ranch in Alberta, where Mar- 
quita :grew up, entirely surrounded by 
men. “At 17 she was 80 entrancingly béau- 
tiful that all men loved her. John took 
her to St. Lotis for a year's schooling, 
but she did not like school, and in order 
to escape frem it ran eway and married 
Humphrey Wells, the only son of a domi- 
neering father. “After the honeymoon in 
New Yerk, circumstances forced Marquita 
and her husband to live with his parents. 
His father was “a crook ’" and his mother 
an invalid and a fanatic. 
Having now py that she did not love 
her husband, and finding residence with 
his parents aukndhivalte. Marquita left him 
and went to New York, where she renewed 
acq wi Chisheim 





Presently employed her 
to buy and sell oes tor for him in her name, 
but under his direction, intrusting her 
. By this time Mar- 
quita had made up her mind that she 
really did love her husband. Her curious. 
ideas of honesty ‘led : 


experience as 
@ cloak modét she returned to commestieity 
The book is a first novel. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN 


THE, HIGHWAYMAN., . By c.. Bailey. 
New York: E. P. Dutton an Co. $1.0. 
The war is over—and it is good to turn 
back to the days of Queen Anne. “* The 
Highwayman ’’ is a rattling tale of plots 
and counterplots, of loyalties and treach- 
eries, of Marlborough and James the Pre- 
tender, of highwaymen who were more 
than mere highwaymen, of a young man 
with -a ‘“ stand-and-deliver stare,’’ who, 
was no highwayman at ail. 
love story that boasts a good deal of inci- 
dent. And it is full of the manners,: the 
8 the taste and language of an- 
other rays than ours... ~ 

Boyte is.a poor young tutor, ay 
clever lad enough. ison Lambourne is_ 








ionaire ~ ee 
ee an - Neither is very | 
lovable at the book’s mning, and their 

jcture of infatuation solely, 
h no more déficacy than one 
would expect “from the days of Queen 
Anne, The trying and proving of both of: 
them, the awakening of real love and the 
growth -of lasting devotion, make ‘the 
story one of developmiefit as well as of in- 
cident. And all this is against a back- 
ground of wild adventure. This is a new’ 


remance is a 





have made the world familiar, and people 


edition of ‘‘ The Highwayman’’; it will 





"By Ww. H. HUDSON 
Author of “idie Days in Patagonia,” “The Purple Land,” etc. 
& BOOK THAT SATHIIED Dt EVERY WAY- \CHNESS 
“Hudson has probed ong man's: picteied Setath Acericn vividly - 
"4 from dictator to gaucho, kom metroptis to henait bet, from ceghe to inert 
Se re petals of a fragile 
flower—a masterpiece of word painting.” _ Net, $2.50. 


E. P. DUTTON & =. 681 Fifth Ave, New. York 























THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE | 
By Maurice Maeterlinck ; 
Te be Preduced as “fhe Burgomaster of: Belginm” - 
getgundy moving Perna of he Mackey of wai 
fnek corey wes Augcdaieras wee 
Bound in uniform ae with 
Meeterlinck’s plays and essays. $1.75 


Dodd, Mead &. Company 
| ~ New Yerk | 














Casts « Spell Over the | | “AND THEY 

sre nen ttt uel | THOUGHT WE | 

Haters, waimony we iw hacer? | YVQOULDNYT 
FIGHT” 














insight and significance. ‘Gregg’ is 
the most notable novel of the season 
up “to che present.”—The Detroit 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 


A Book of Distinction 


al =ON. Y. Sun says: “A book of dis- 
tinction, this. Those who do not 
care for the drama of people’s minds 
and emotions have no business with 
it; but those to whom the spirit 
is the only thing of permanence in a 
bewildering world—they must not 
pass ‘Gregg’ by the ulti- 
mate audience, for this fine novel 
should be in the tens of thousands. 
People become aware of such a story 
slowly. People once aware can no 
more be restrained from telling 
others about it than they can be 
restrained from breathing.” 


Rare ary Charm 
“Alluring narrative qualities aré 
combined in Fleta Campbell 





By Semel spate 











Springer’s novel, ‘Gregg’’ with a rare 
literary charm. _Indeed, this book 
has few rivals on the season’s lists of 
fiction in points of grace and delicacy 
in the writing. 

““There-is always in het_pages the 
thrill of minds and hearts astir, 
‘Gregg’ will repay reading’ a8 well 
for its quality as for its climax.” 
—The EveningW orld, New York, N.Y. 


GREGG 


‘By Fleta Campbell Springer 
$1.50 E 
Harper & Brothers, Est. 1817 re 


SONGS AND POEMS 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 
Poems in many, moods by this 

well-known poet. and. essayist. 
They reveal a wide range, from 
lyrics in the classic manner to 
his. remarkable later poems in- 
spired by the war. Some of the 
best of them grow out of the feel- 
ing for nature. 

£$1-00 ‘net. 

















the spoiled daughter of ~<. ~willed mill-* 
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Big, tine and stvong, vy EDITH BLINN 
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find many readers. 




















AMUSEMENT FOR YOU 


Fine t New Novels 
Britton “TF Britton tist}715 1.50 
FIGHTING FIGHTING BYNG 


fare bavice sory By A. STONE 


HHOW_A CHICAGO GIRL MADE 


MAID & WIFE He 


By CAROLYN BEECHER aaah, 

















DALEDRUMMOND'S 


‘TRE EVOLUTION OF PETER 
—Adventurgs of a ‘War Bride” aNerton 


FASCINATING—MAKES YOU SIT UP 









































This Novel: out of the Boundless W cL mogthly magazine in Spanish. 
wit) charm ‘the Whole femitz. Son Ran Sapte 
On Sale in fay 4 mont. -€ Girtona, 
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HE annual dinner. of the ‘Authors’ ; 
League, omitted last year because 


of the war, will be held at Sherry’s 
on April 8, with an old-fashioned 


Southern dinner as the material part of: 


the evening’s entertainment, and, for the 
rest, with the league acting as host to more 
than a hundred distinguished members of 
the other arts—musiciams, painters, sctlp- 
tors, actors, and others. There will be 
short and informal speeches, Frank Crown- 
inshield serving as toastmaster, and after- 
ward music and dancing. 





A new novel by Lieutenant Coningsby 
Dawson is promised for Fall publieation by 
the John Lane Company. It.tells the story 
of a “ sacrifice battery ” in the last days 
of the war, and a strong ‘love thread is 
said to be woven through its pictures of 
battle and the coming of peace. 





E. P. Dutton & Co. promise for this week 
the first volume of their uniform edition of 
the novels of Leonard Merrick—“ Conrad 
in Quest of His Youth,’’ with an intro- 
duction by Sir James M. Barrie. The re- 
maning dozen 6r more volumes, each with 
an introduction by a distinguished English 
or ‘American author, will follow at inter- 
vals. 





Katrina Trask, whose plays om book 
form, ‘‘In the Vanguard"’ and ‘ The 
Mighty and the Lowly,’’ have been widely 
read and highly praised, has written a 
drama scened at Jerusalem in the time of 
the Crucifixion which the Macmillan Com- 
pany announces for early publication. Its 
title is ‘“Without the Walls ’’ and its” ; theme 
is the love story of a Jewish maiden and 
a Roman soldier. 





- Ready for immediate publication by. Har- 
per & Brothers are two novels, ‘‘ Humor- 
esque,”’ by Fannie Hurst; and ‘‘ He Made 
His Wife His Partner,’’ by Henry Irving 
Dodge; two works of a popularized ‘scien- 
tific aspect, ‘‘ What We Eat and What 
Happens to It,’’? by Philip B. Hawk, and 
** Busy: the Life of an Ant’’; and a vol- 
ume of American history for young peo- 
ple, ‘‘ Indian History for Young Folks,"’ 
by Francis Drake. 

Pr. Daniel Carson Goodman has prepared 
Clifford Smyth's South .American novel, 
‘*The Gilded Man, for moving-picture 
presentation. He is also writing a novel, 
to be called ‘‘ The Taker,’’ which will be 
published about midsummer by Boni & 
Liveright. 








Emily James Putnam’s volume, ‘‘ The 
Lady,’’ which gives a series of pictures of 
the life of a woman of leisure in the suc- 
cessive ages from the days*of Greece to 
the present time, first published by the 
Sturgis & Walton Company eight years 
ago, has been taken over by G. P. Put- 


nam's Sons, who have just brought it out 


in a third edition. 





A unique war book, promised for early 
publication by the Century Company, has 
been prepared by Frederic Arnold Kummer 
under the title ‘‘The Battle of the Nations.’’ 
Mr. Kummer did the work on the book for 
his own personal satisfaction and for the 
sake of his children, without expectation 
that it would ever gain the dignity of 
book form. Beginning with the oubreak of 
the war, he spent some time every day 
writing and compiling an account of war 
happenings for the purpose of keeping 
things straight in his-own mind and in- 
forming his children. In order to hold the 
interest of the younger members of his 
family he had to explain new terms, elim- 
inate detailed and complex economic and 
diplomatic material, and make his story 
direct and colorful, and it had also to be 
as accurate as he could make’it. The pur- 
pose in publication is to provide a history 
of the great conflict for young people. 





Randall Parrish, ‘whose dozen or more 
volumes of fiction and history have hereto- 
fore been published by a Westen house, 
has ready a new novel, which is to be -pub- 
lished this Spring by the George H. Doran 
Company. It will be called “ The Strange 
Case of Cavendish,” and its story, scened 
in Colorado, deals with a mysterious mur- 
der. 





Frederick P. Keppel, author of “ The 
Undergraduate and His -College,".. and 


member of the Faculty of Columbia Uni- 


- versity, who has been for somé time Third 
Assistant Secretary of War, in Charge of 


nopmilitary army. affairs; has beer asked 
by each of two collegés, Trinily and Tufts, 
to become its President. 





Edgar James 


chology and the ” which en- 


y's Wor 


deavors to show the ordinary person_how. 
he can make the science of- 1.3 chology aid : 


him in his daily labors, thix/e-that busi- 


cP sonia! 


a Hs st Vag 


th, author of “ hay 





a oy 


ness men are realizing more and more how. 
much. help* they” cali ‘find iti books.” “For 
two- years,”- he says; “I “have - lectinted - to 
about one hundred sales managers ‘on’ the 
psychology of business, and ‘I have been }- 
impressed: with their desire for‘books. Mére |’ 
than this; they do not like t6 use Tiearhes.’ 
i want to own.their seeks. v > 


< + 





Bertrand, Russell’s ‘* Proposed Roads: to 
Freedom,’’ which Henry Holt & Cq. have 
ready for immediate publication, was com- 
pleted just on the eve of his trial in Eng- 
lana.under the Defense of the Realm act, 
in which he was found guilty and sentenced 
to two months in -jail. Since the armistice 
it his been: published in Enzland and has 
gone through three large editions there. 
The work is an exposition of the essence of 
radical” social and economic theories both 
historieally and in their possible applica- 
tion to society. 

The third volume in their ‘‘ Library of 
French Fiction ’’ is announced for publi-- 
cation by E. P. Dutton & Co. about the 
end of this month. It will be F. Vander- 
em's ‘‘ Two Banks of the Seine ’’—a title 
which will bring back to the minds of 
Americans who spent much time in Paris 
in the years before the war vivid recollec- 
tions of the difference between these two 
parts of the city. The book is said to give 
a truer and broader. understanding of the 
life of Paris than do most French novels 
that have pictured it. 





- Captain: James :Norman Hall's **‘ High 
Advénture’’ is being put into embossed 
type’ and will be brought out in that. form 
by the American Printing House for- the 
Blind. 





W. L. George, whose previous novels, 
**The Second Blooming’’ and “ The 
Strangers’. Wedding,’’- have dealt with 
ultra-modern ideas and themes as found in 
the life of the English, has written a new 
story, ‘‘ The Blind Alley,’’ which Little, 
Brown & Co. will publish in April. Mr. 
George worked in the Ministry of Munt- 
tions during the war, as he could not qual- 
ify physically for service in the ——.. 








The Macmillan Company announces that 
it has ready two little pamphlets, one of | 
which lists its publications of special inter- 
est to the business man and the other its 
books on the labor question. Each one 
gives titles and brief descriptions of works 
dealing with the various phases of its sub- 
ject. The Macmillan Company will send 
copies of these pamphlets free to any one ~ 
making application. 





Four novels are announced for publica- 
tion on March 21 by the Century Company. 
One will be “ Why Joan?” a tale of life 
ahd people in Kéntucky, by Eleanor Mer- 





cein Kelly, author of ‘‘Kildares of Storm’’; 

another “ Diverging Roads,” by Rose 
Wilder Lane, a new writer who is said to 
have a remarkable background of life ex- 
perience; the third will be ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican,” by Mary Dillon, author of “ The 
Rose of:Old St. Louis,” while the fourth 
is am English translation of George Du- 
hamel’s “ Civilization;” sketches of the 
war, which received the Goncourt prize 
for 1918. On the seme date the Century 
‘Company will publish also two war books, 

“A Little Gray~Home in France,” by — 
Helen Davenport Gibbons, and “ Fighters 
for Peace,” by Mary R. Parkman, a col- 
lection of short biographies of a dozen out- 
standing soldiers and statesmen of *the 
world war. 





“The Training of a Salesman,” which 
the Lippincotts will publish this week as 
one of their Training Series, is by William 
Maxwell, Vice President of Thomas A. Ed- 
ison, Inc. 





Arthur Kenedy (P. J. Kenedy & Sons) 
has just returned from a two months’ busi- 
ness trip abroad and while in London 
secured the American rights for ‘‘ John 
Ayscough’s Letters to His Mother, 1914, 
1915, 1916, and 1917,’’ edited by F. Bicker- 4 
staffe Drew, which will be issued in the 
Spring. Mgr. Bickerstaffe Drew (John 
Ayscough) will arriye in New Fort o the 
-beginning of April. 








The Foreign Press ‘ectic of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information gave such 
important service during the war that,’ {ts 
activities under- the: Government: having 
énded, a number of those who were con- 
nectéd with it, among whom were'a great 
many of the best-known Americati authors, © 
have farmed an organization to continue 
its work of.intefpreting the people of the ; 
United States to the people of ‘other ‘na- * 
tions. . It will secure the publication in 
other countries of articles truthfully ‘de-! 
_seribing and interpreting life, conditions, 
activities, and opinions in America, and, 





reciprocally, will find publication here for - 


epee articles about oh Ernest; | 
le. ‘etna t y xeogtive: : 
Committee a ‘tue oO soa and associ- 


ated with him are a dozeh ‘or more well- 
known editors and. authors,“ with Arthur 
Livingston’ and Paut Kén 
eee. ‘editor and manaker. = “ary 


- f 





MM. H, Gropper og Brooklyn, whd saw 
service overseas, has written .and is pub- 


lishing ‘a copiously’ ‘illustrated: ‘* World”| . 
War Hero Alphabet ’’ intended for the |. 


Pp reading of both. young people and_ their. 
grown-up relatives. 
with-the flags of the allied and-associated 
nations and half of its Pages bear portraits’ 


of the soldiers and ‘statesmen of the.war, . 


arranged in alphabetical order, from King 
Albert to President Wilson, with a finab 
page, for Justice, after Victory, writing 
“* Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.”’. On 


the page facing each ‘portrait is a chron-: 


ological account of the chief events in its 
subject's life and a few important facts 
about the country to which he belongs. 





MR. VEBLEN’S ATTACK 
ON OUR COLLEGES 





( Continued from Page 127) 


stealthily with a stiletto to deal a stab in 
the back. On Page 67 and on Page 70 Mr. 
Veblen seems to suggest that there are 


' Boards of Trustees whose members make a 


personal profit out of the funds intrusted 
to them; the insinuation is hedged about 
with weasel words—i:e., “ instances of the 
kind are nct wholly unknown, though pre- 
sumably (!) exceptional.” Mr. Veblen is 
ready to believe the wofst about all college 
Trustees, since they ate likely to be busi- 
ness_mem, and he holds that “ the spirit of 
American business is a spirit of quietism, 
caution, compromise, collusion, and chi- 
cane,” (Page 70,) ang that “ success. in 
business affairs * * *. comes only. by 
getting something for nothing.” (Page 71.) 

We all know that the university Presi- 
dent is an important figure in American 
public life and without exact parallel in 
European public life. No one would decry 
the high ability and the lofty character of 
Eliot of Harvard, Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins, White of Cornell; and every one 
recognizes the scholarly-equipment of But- 
ler of Columbia, Hadley of Yale, and Low- 
ell of Harvard. . But Mr. Veblen does not 
hesitate to declare (Page 83) it ‘‘a safe 
generalization that in point of fact the 
average of university Presidents fall short 
of the average of their academic staff in 
scholarly or scientific attainments.'’ He 
asserts also that ‘‘ as to the requirements 
of scholarly or scientific competency, a 
plausible speaker with a large gift of as- 
surance, a busi like ed tor or clergy- 
man, some urbane pillar of society, some 
astute veteran of the scientific demi-monde 
will meet. all reasonable requirements.’’ 
On Page 269, but more or less diminished 





| in prominence by the finer type of a 


foot note, may be found what we must re- 
gard as Mr. Veblen’s most characteristic 
utterance: : 

“A person widely conversant with cur- 
rent opinion and its expression amoag the 
personnel of the staff * * * might un- 
guardedly come to the persuasion that the 
typical academic head, under these latter- 
day eoamitions, will be a feebdle-minded 
rogue.” 

The President of Mr. Veblen's vision is 
naturally, uncomfortable in the presence of 
a real scholar, and he is swift to oust any 
such person who has obtruded himself into 
the ‘Eaculty.. .On Pages 172-3 we, are 
warned that “ it is not an easy or a grace- 
ful ‘matter for a businesslike executive to 
get rid of any undecorative or indecorous 
scientist whose only fault is an unduly per- 
tinacious pursuit of the work for which 
alone the university claims to exist.” “But. 


on Pages 178-9. we are informed how the 


scientist whose only fault is that he is truly 
a scientist may be crowded out: “By a 


judicious course of vexation and equivoca-. 
tion, an obnoxious scientist may be ma- 


noeuvred into such a position that his 
pride will force a.voluntary resignation. 
Failing this, it may become necessary, 
however distasteful; delicately to defame 
his domestic life.” 

These quotations must suffice to prove 
how truly unusual Mr. Veblen’s* book is; 


indeed, I like to hope that it is not -only- 


but actually unique, in the exact 
“ None but it- 


unusual, 
sense of that abused word. 
self can be its: parallel.” 





Notable Americans 


An illustrated book by~ the Rey. Dr. 
Charles Lewis Mastery entitled ‘‘ Certain. 
American. Faces’ contains -- interesting 
sketches of notable persons the author has 
met and studied. The list: of notables in- 
éludes Phillips Brooks, Andrew Preston 
Peabody, William James, Josiah’ Royce, 
Alexander Viets, Griswold Allen, Henry 
Sylvester Nash, Bishop Whipple, ‘‘ Two 
Cousins by Marriage,’ *‘ A Boy I Knew,"’ 
‘“‘ A Minnesota Doctor,’’ Samuel. Hart, 
Henry Vaughan, Bishop Hare, William 
Reed Huntington, and Felix and Mary 
Brunot. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) « 
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Its cover is decorated . 

















By Lieut. CONINGSBY. DAWSON 
Author “Carty On,” “Out to Win, 
“The Gory of’ nis LJ Trench” c% 


THE “CHARMED 


eovered 

les in a city flat and not:know ve he 
@- pot the steam radiator 
oise.”—New York World. : 


Third Large Printi Fe 
a Cloth, $1:25-net. | ° 
“Lieut. Dawes’ wri have been [ -~ 
among the t con pre 
senetons the_war, aad this latest of |} 
, written at the climax of the 
, ts the best . The volume 
con’ letters wri him: to his jf / 
the of 1917 to the 
fall of 1918, telling of final 
the -Beast, and of 


—New: York Tribune. 


The. Epic of the Poilu. 


AMERICAN” 
A « 
Stery the Iron 
By GEORGES LEWYS 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $150 net. 


By PETER McARTHUR 


Author of “In Pastures Green,” etc. 
With Decorative Illu 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


“The ¢ cow in “this ‘yolume is of the 
familiar farmyard «8 lorms, 
too, like a real cow. e is as- 
sociated in the book ‘a various 
realistic horses, hens, turkeys foe. 
cats and other her live equipments of 
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ROLL-CALL 





_By Arnold Bennett 


London sits: for its 
portrait in this ro- 
mance of George 
Cannon. — 
“It is the Bennett of 
the ‘Old Wives’ Tale’ 
and ‘Clayhanger,’ 
thesubtlechronicler 
the musing a. 
Printing. Zach net, $1:58 . 
Patlches eee 
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CASH PAID FOR BOOKS 


Highest prices ‘paid oes see ‘books and 
complete ries. Coll ~ asi 


ie Edition pee Kipl ° 
Stevenson, Mark ‘Twain, and cthers. — 


DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE, 
36 Vesey, near Church. 
Cortlandt 4604... - 
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oe! by .M.-B. is, are 
ou?" by Bdwin Davies Schoonmaker. 
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QUERIES. AND ANSWERS 





R. C—Wil you kindly inform me 

who are the :publishers. of the 

@ book entitled, * * The Life of Amos 

”. Lawrence and ‘wherg ‘the ‘same 
ean be obtained? fh 
The full title of the book for which 


Lawrence, in Boston in 1855, ‘It was said 
that over 22,000 copies of the book were sold 
within six months after its publication. Some 
years ago new editions of the book were 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company 
and the Lothrop Publishing Company, . the 
Sint: aainedl-ot SLAY Gad ie Oe ot BE 
edition by the Houghton Mifflin 
probably be obtained from that firm, but the 
Lothrop edition appears to be\out of. print. 
Amos Lawrence was a Boston dry goods mer- 
chant and a remarkable philanthropist, who 
is said to have given over $600,000 for edu- 
cational and benevolent purposes. He died 
in 1852. 





Twilight 
E. D. M.—Can you snform me where the 
following couplet {trom 
Now twilight lets her eurtain fall, 
And pins it with a s 


The Nnes quoted by~our SF icniitiainas are 
a variant of the lines in the poem ** Death in 
Clarke, (Line. 227, 
Beston edition, 1833,) “which runs as follows: 
“Whilst Later gow Bg cuftain spreading tar, 
Was pinned with a single star. , 
As another variant the lines are sometimes 
given as follows: . x26 
w tw ‘8 curtain far, 
Hvis asa encase: 
Mrs. F. M. Child, in writing an. obituary 
notice of Mr. Clarke, quoted. the lines in the 
following form, which has become widely ac | 
cepted as the proper quotation: 
Now Para x lets her eae as down, 
‘Ane pins 1 with a‘star 





“Vital Spark ” 

Mi. Ac A.C. C.—May I.asG you where I can find 
the lines beginning wi 

Vital spark ot. ae flame. 
I have a very incorrect remembrance of 
them as a girl. 

The line quoted by our correspondent is the 
opening line of that celebrated and weil- 
known hymn by Alexander Pope, entitled 

“The Dying Christian to His Soul.”’ 
printed in many hymn books and collections 
of verse, including Bryant’s New Library of 
Poetry and Song and Dana’s Household 
Book of Poetry. 


Heli Gate of Seissens 

CA A, TE vomstell ple whe © wrote *‘ The 
Hell Gate Scissons"’ and , where a can 
get kt? , 

"The Hell Gate of Soissons "’ is by Herbert 
Kaufman and it is printed in “ A Treasury of 
War Poetry,” edited by G. H. Clarke and 
blished by the Hi ht Mifflin C y. 


ANSWERS .FROM READERS 














EN HARRIS SUPLEE.—In reply to 
H inquiry of S. E. Beck, in Tue Boox 
Revirw-of Feb. 2; about the poem, *‘ The 
Maid; the lines given are doubtless from 
the various manees of Theodore Roberts's 
stirring poem . “The Maid,” published about 
ten years ago’ in' The Pall Majl Gazette I 
am inclosing a full copy of the lines, as 
they are, of special interest at-the present 
time: 
Thunder of riotous hoofs over the quak- 


Cast of reeking squadrons, steel-capped, 


m-shod, 
The "White Maid and the white Worse and 
the flapping banner of God! 


ee agate — for money ; red hearts 
The Mata w] o-rHiG4 for France, and the 


outed “foals a a apsatnd, riding in 
high ‘Name. 


* Dust to d 1” R is written. Wind- 
scatte: i Jance a 
Dust the Cross of ‘Saint. George; dust the 


Danner of sn ‘ 
The bones of the King are crumbled, and 
rotted the 8 of the foe. 


ropes St Rees tice va 


Forgotten the shields that 
arrows that cried so shrill. 


Like a story from rome ola book, that 
long 


enceatte 
it French King and the 
ee «~) yt Reams em foe; 
arging nobles and the 
archers Seabeltog a-row— 
But a flame in my heart and my-eyes; 
the Maid with her banner of snow! 





Castles in Spain 
Bown B.. HOYT.—In the iasve of Tue. 
for Soh St, Masgoutie x Font 
Nanka Tegatding. the stansa of engeT Ser 


How. like she euie wateries 


With flowers tha Saas soe conte of-see 
aes teens epeiah de 18 the 4 
eichies tn Spain sae 


, and may be found amo 
under the 
sage; Flight the Fiftth:"’ 


-_ 
> at 
Fi 


t Where Were You? 


BC. CLARK.—The title of the asked || 
z wold Were. 





' Arise, ‘Zarifa” 
an *- L/ FISHER.+In your issve recently 
a request “3B. 8. &.,"" for parsed 
called * Arise, 


‘ pposutaes BOOKS. 


~ “% 


wey, te found in “ Baubles,” by: Carolyn 





APPEALS TO READERS 


HARLES NAGEL, Jr.—Can some reader 
give me the name of the book, and puab- 
lisher of it, which contains the poem 

beginning 
Less than the dust beneath thy chariot 


w 
Less than the rust upon thy sword? 





I think the_ was ® ;. poe , cated 
** Indian Love ** put I 
Forgetten You 


E. G. H.—Can any of your readers give the 


» gether aan 
ieiaw. of Siew appeared in 
Sauna: ‘Decsat Beanies :. y Segue. 


set_to music. 


by 3, cent, bn pra te oom vit 


What little a esadi Wie weil ack 








the French, I ) beginning : 
I am the of the-rose 
You wore night at the bail. 


= bo oe I think it was pub- 
of poems issued by some 


lished im a 


ein aa 


a 








Bes A Twe Poems 
Dg 


SS kez 


I often sit ited ‘ask Me, of T.shouldn't orf 


And T find that My advice to Me, is al- 
ways pretty good. 

The first poem has eleven verses; and the 

second poem has nine verses. 


Nature’s Chemistry 


H. H. 1.—1 should like te knew the name 
of the auther, and the complete verse which 





When nature's chemistry 





Wine cents @ word. No 2 





BOOK EXCHANGE 


a for, Seen. than cont Af Ceiget ware : reel 





RABIAN NIGHTS, BURTON'S UN- 
abri _transiation, includes Supple- 
tains all the illustra- 
Lalauze, ately 


Balzac, 2 
Facetious —- of ‘ Glovanni ben 
Straparoia, 4 vols., The Pecorone of Ser 


ere rn 3 vols, a 
into “with 44 fine pilates 


fi Garnier a€ Paris and H A R 
Long edition de’ luxe, 7 


of Uther ieee. Harry F. Marks, 
8t., N. ¥. C. 





ABSOLUTELY F IN E CONDITIONED 
copies scarce first editions and out of 


books for sportsmen, angiers and 

ing Bubjetts, & Pia meghian: 
5 An ; 

.. Hun Fish 





py sanadspe WORLD'S GREAT-~ 
est —- 20 vols., $12.. Book om Know!l-~: 


wien: half morocco, Oscar 
—_ “40 vols, half moroced, $12. © The 


- i2 vols, half calf,” 
| Pepys’ Diary, vols., large 
limited, 


sin. 
icles, 11 vols. ee levant, $18. Ruskin, 26 
vois., hal gmp » ee 
McFadden’s “SEacychupeiie of 


ture, 5 vols., FE on National Bway | 
of American 35 vois. mo- 
rocco,- $45. Berea ‘“ ~vol., * Standard? 


Library .Edition, $14. Stevenson, 10 vols. 
Scribner's Edition, $9 vols., 


ee Pe Se 8 


Yesey St., near Church. 


Ps F. MADIGAN, 561 FIFTH AVE., 
my —_ St.. N.Y. C., will 
— Letters 





Origt- 

of all Famous Peo- 

its of: the Presi- 

Senta. of "the gone Stazes. 
aintings and Dra' 

br Frederic Feemuineton. Howard. Pyle. | 


Acto: and tana 
Autogtaph Signed In- 
Mr. Madigan will be pleased to 
— any of the above and will pay sued 
— prompt cash for same. 
urray Hiil. 


6s ULTE’S,"” NEW YORK’'S LARGEST 





books. 
ies or librarics. Twenty-two 





pRvare_ SALE, 601 WEST 156TH ST., 
Apt. Gi. Telephone. 3280 Audubon. 
Horace Walpole’s Letters, 2 volumes, 36.00, 

Layard’s Nineveh and 
Nineveh and Remains, 2 
Pepys’ Diary, me li- 
2% Gramummont’s Memoirs, 
volume, % Morocco, $15.00. 
of Rome,. $4.00. Private Lives 
of William If. amd Consort. 3 vols 7 39.0v: 
Don te, Lalauze illustrations, 4 


atalogue on request. 
pews 


sumptuous 





LIBRARIES ~ PURCHASED. 
Highest prices paid for large or small 

ne sets and miscellanéous 
cash and prempt removal. 
ere. P. Stammer, 61 4th 
Wanamaker’s. ) py 
Estab 


yvesan 1888. 
well selected books in stock. Out-of-print 
books my speciaity. 


coliections o 


, 





Pan ae vee 


WeNsaes LIST OVER 2,200 D. 8S. EX- 
Commission Houses. Foreign Buy- . 





ers = U. 8S. Indicates Line Specialized 
Rati . Names Buyers. 1,000 names not 
in ot lists. Service includes Monthly 
2 ts, listings in Exporters Buyer's 

city ‘Pub... 99 Nassau St., New 


York ci 
“HOW TO WRITE 
“Knack of Selting,” 
Er seee. “Office Methods & 

“Cost. Statistics,” ~*Loans- 
“Handling Men” and other up- 
tes. sae Book Shop, 125 E, 
Sth Street, N. Y¥. City 








BIOks.— ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


? t nat- subfsect. 
Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT 
BGOKSHOP,. 14-16 ‘John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, Enogiand. 





ppt PRICES PAID FOR SINGLE 
geod books, sets and conipicte libraries. 


pm: ATF DRIVATE LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


Davis’ Bookstore, %36 
__Chrureh. Cortlandt 4804 
SPE- 
RCA, Wanted: Occult Books, Art Works, 
~ rvard Classi cs, Ency- 
’ Bookstore, 36 ee St, 
near Church. ‘Cortlandt 4604. 





BUY, SELL "AND wa 9 OLD 
and new Law and Scientific Books. also 
sets eof Literature. ; Rncyclopedian and 
mw —cgmeera The Sabin Book Co. » Boise, 





D_ AUTOGRAPHS, THOUSANDS 
of nna Catalogues orest: Hi at —- 
97 Sunderland Road, Londen. 


England. 





FOREIGN TRADE & BANKING BOOKS 
. listed. 


pevAte LIBRARIES PURCHASED. ES- 





HESS AND CHECKERS— 


years’ ¢: and a large clientele en- 
able us to 


* books. notifying ite’s Bookstore 

(Phone Stuyvesant 2 2550), 80 and 8 Fourth 

Avenue (near 10th Street). 

re LAW BOOKS WANTED. — — 
cash paid for Acts, Laws, ete.. 





ant 
solicited. Genk eet: 


. Law and Miscellaneous Li- 
erences ‘given. Law as Mi or 


com- 
mercial valve furnished. Perewmative wet 
call important. C.° naan Wey- 


when i nt 
mouth. Apts., Atlantic Citr, ae 








ERONAUTIC BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
Aeforautic eT a be se ge 5 
from. The. Aeronaw rary, inc., 29 
Ave., New York City. Subscrip- 
ra “taken ‘for 
’. and ‘‘Air Power.” Mail or: 
° filled, Promptiy: _ Write for book “list. 
“rR. BENJAMIN, 2 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
© York, js the leading deater in 2 
jebrities. 








BOKS—OLD AND. NEW, RARE AND 


Current—obdtained and searched fer. Send 
your lHsts ‘of wants to Temple Scott's Lit- 
erary -Bureau.. Mail Order Dept., 101 Park . 
Ayenue, New York. 


| Sage OF .BOOKS RECENTLY PUR- 
pr or in Europe relating to ag oy wae 
t-Garden Fioriculture. Post free 


erie gaeatone tn busin 
jlica: E. 
Book 681 Fifth Ave., New York. 








wanted, llth edition ao 


pecialiy 
dia Britannica and: other sets. 4 


OMS & ERON, INC., 50 Ji John St. N.. ¥. 
Phone 4825 John. 





PAY FAIR PRICES FOR GOOD 
books in small or targe -quantities. Al- 
ways ready to buy Encyclo. Britannica, 
ith Edition. Putnams, 2 W. 45th St, 
N. Y., just west of 5Stti Ave. 

;—-BOARDS: AND 
re too. Franklin Book mag 
E. Sth St., N. Y. City. Douglas S 

orton. Mer. uP 





IGHEST PRICES PAID FOR- LAW 

ure, Old 
Centra} 

Book Co., #3 Nassau Street. New York. 








Book Shop, 41 Lib- 
specializing in 


Apply_ Dixie 
St.. New York City, 
trade and finance 





2 NUMBERS . OF 


bought and gold. H.W. Wien C 
oss iversity Avenue, New "York City. 





ATEST CATALOGUE OF DESIRABLE 
Books, sent on request to C. Gerhardt, 
25 W. 424 St. N, Y. 








say that the poem 


[eran FRANCAISE. FRENCH. 
nish and English sold 
bought. 11% Fourth Ave. 


Je books charts. Send ‘stamp Sr 
cata ease EK. seth 





morica and The Far East. 9 vols, $9. |: 
ale. halt meoreene, 9a. Wilson's ‘of: 
‘the $12.58. 
. edition, 4; 


elie. Encyalopedia, 1 
ms er, $1, (public ‘published Tsareae x lew 


hand-made: paper,?-- 


especially 


“Flying.” Tperial Aze 4 
ders 


MARRANS WEEKLY SPECIALS—ABBOT, 
Patamd and the Camal, Se Boe (pubtistied 
at $2).. Gibeon, Forces 
dermining China, $1. 5 — = 





( at < ‘ 
sin. ipablianeg at 00) Srattord. a ae 





ETT 





edition, %° devant binding,- $75. ” so 
Faray.. others: Our rare oh gr fine binding 
pO caer will interest you. .Matkan 

re. 42 Broadway, 'N. “me Cc.’ Phone z 


Tivsad 3900. : 


MPORTANT TO BOOK ope eben ae AF 
those who bave searched and searched..in 
vain for books they desire- to possess will . 





‘rite to us, giving particulars of those they ~* 


want, it is more than probable thzt We may 
have the identical work or works in, stock, 
or may very shortly come — them, or 
may Know from where they canbe pfo- 
cured, Customers incur no Nability or one 
gation of any kind by sending us lists of © 
the books they want. H. 8. Nichols, Inc., 
17 B, 23d-S8t:, N. Y. City. ‘ 


ROPPED STITCHES IN TENNESSEM 

History, by Judge John Allison, 150 
pages, Svo., original wrappers, Nasiyiue, 
"1887. $2.00. Establishes these —_ con- 
cerning Tennessee: First it gov- 
ernment this coatinned ; first church and 
first school house west Al s 
abolition paper in America ; first canmpaigs 
paper west Alleghanies; first. non-sectarian 
college chartered. For, sale by Paul Hiun- 
ter, —_— le, Tenn. 








eRe "PARCE OF -FEDERAL PROHIBI- 
TION,” by Frank Irish Cadwai 
demonstrates absurdity of claim that iié 


cents: 
Collins’s stand, City Hall Park entrance 
to Bridge... By mail 30 cents. Address Aus . 
thor, .at 14 Nassau St. 


LL FRENCH FASHION PAPERS, 10C 
up. French eomic and illustrated papers, 

French | magazines, readers an 

school books Paris puwblicitions only. 





Cheap 
Send for list. Chagnon & Co., 


353.7th Ay. 
We buy French books. , nee 





F. Thempson. New edition revised and 
greatly enla ~ by C. F: Wertier. pinot om A 
limited. edit’ Send: for rs, 80 30 

THOMS & ERON, inc., Publishers 
Street, New Ytrk. 





E BUY BOOKS AND PAY CASH, FULL 
value pet”. ‘tr ange or small culleetiong 
‘ ef sets of misc. boo Estirvates ¢cheér- 
fully furnished. - Madison Book Store, 1: 
E. 59th St., N. ¥. Tel. Plaza 7391. 





K' REPATR AND RESTORATION. “A 
Manual. of » Practical Suggestions: « 
Bibliephiles, $2. Nicholas L. Brown, 
pe a Ave., Nv ¥# , € 





& Co., Rare 4 


HOICE. SCARCE. AND UNUSUAL |BOOKS | 
purchased and for sale. Catalogues upos 
request. Alexander M, Brown, Inc.,5 Beeke 
man St...New York. Phone Cortlandt '30re, 





D NEW YORK VIEWS, 25e , TO 
A Saas Lorality interests you?” 
logue. araton Sonith, 147 Sout” 
a ancl ees ersey. 





SR nuns 


| Naaidaartieline ok BOOKS FURNISHED. 


CASZALOGUES ISSUED, 
fh. 2. i ERO 
439 RIVER ST. ST.. TROY, N. Y. 





REINVENTORY # BARGAINS IN SETE 
Send for Catalogue. Thomz # Kron: a 
SS John St.. N. Y. Phone 4825 John 





stared BOOK CATALOG SENT iREE. 


les W. Clark Co., 128 West Sid St. 





cét. G, 1109 ITEMS) GN REQUEST, k« c 


MacMahon, G8 West 53th St 





yews BOOK SHOP, 15 BIBLE HOUSE, 


Eighth Street, near ird Avenue.. 





| ig wah tey PURCHASE FINE SETS AND RARN 
books. Guy Stonestreet 


Peri geat 

















Books. ENGL 
: bought at Cender’s Bookstore, 114 ¥E. 30th St. 


Be. ty. CH 5 the aten Mer: 2 = 
iis a STILL yee SENTAL MONEY... 1778, Nec. 
weet yp, ent cath, Shee i Me ee 

Harry F: » 116 Nassau St. Ne: West sure Bereet. N.Y Paves, eae 

ACK NUMBERS ‘OF MAGAZINES To 38: GTIREMAN 4 COMPANY. Boot 
bad at Abrahams Book Store, 145 4b av. Established olander ad 

other =f Pina meee 
1SH..AND _ #OREIGN,, ohh ~~ ah mt peg MME.. ee. 














ce co lig me, Pane en aac ie} 


8. Nichois,: 17 








wie ae OLD PICTURES rays YORE, 


Send seeriton te Gar ‘Times: Cowntewa, 





reprints. of ‘modern _—— novel&«: 


eet 


sqreree* OF LONG. iSLAND, BY BENJ. 





































THE NEW: .YORK TIMES BOOK. REVIEW, MARCH 16, 1919 
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No Right — 


He had no right even to see her—most of: 
all, he had no right to listen when she tried_to. 
keep him from saving another man’s life. 
But she was beautiful, alluring—and ‘so. 
unhappy! ne 

Could he resist her appeal? Could: he let 
that other man die? | 


It is all part of a paystery so baffling that. 
you will read on, breathless, to the end. And. 
it is only one of the breath-taking stories of 


e E. Phillips — 
’ OPPENHE! 






sadadtnaninenieiteeseentinemesn nee 












ageanton 





| z i 
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; 
: Sharp as a flash of lightning comes the play of wit—men human things going on every day which make. the founda 
and women willing to stake all on a single chance! Willing tions of an empire totter. 
to do—willing to dare anything to make that chance win. He can write of a game with nations as pawns—and, wild 
That is why his stories move so swiftly—why they never lag. as the romance seems, it is real. Years his stories 
They are full of the spirit of the people he writes about—the prophesied the Great War—amazingly—startlingly! ‘T 
kind of people who make life interesting—often people on the —what secrets burn in them—what are the international 


ragged edge of society. 
Today his stories take on a new significance. - No other 


movements he foretells? 
Oppenheim has the gift of making stories alive. Let him 


writer has written of international intrigue as he has—not give you new pleasure, fascinating relaxation. : In every 
dull documents, but the hidden, pulsing romances of interna- library you will find his volumes the most thumb-marked, the 
tional diplomacy that we all want to know about—the secret ‘most worn. : 


15 Slashing, Dashing Romances, Crowded With Excitement 


Free for 10 days’ examination. _ See them before you spend a cent. 





THE BETRAYAL—A story of treachery in diplo- 
matie circles. 


_ THE. TRAITORS—A forceful and unforgettable tale 


of Russian ‘intrigue. 

THE MISCHIEF MAKER—A graphic and exciting 
story of a German attempt to break down the 
entente cordiale between England and France. 

A LOST LEADER—An exciting story—replete with 
thrilling situations woven around an English Prime 
Minister and the German Secret Service. 

MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN—A German intrigue story 
that fairly bristles with excitement. 

THE YELLOW. CRAYON-*Dealing with Mr. Sabin 
and a powerful secret soci 


ety. 
A MAK OF HISTORY—“Explains”. the . Russian 


Baltic fleet’s attack on the North Sea Fishing Fleet. 


THE GREAT SECRET—Unravels a German conspir- 

acy in England. 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE—Unfolds a Japanese 
intrigue in London. 

THE LOST AMBASSADOR—An international mys- 
tery tale of Paris and London. 

THE LIGHTED WAY—A secret mystery story that 


involves the revolution in Failing 

A-PRINCE OF SINNERS—A thri story of Eng- 
lish political life. = 

HAVOC—A fascinating story of the Austrian Secret 
Police. 

A PEOPLE'S MAN—Traces the ‘strange career of an 
English leader. 

PETER. RUFF AND THE DOUBLE FOUR—Deals 
with a clever detective and .a> mysterious 
society. ; 















ie » . . Why were two figures standing on the left hand ~ did-Starling have to choose between a knife in his-heart .° set-the bomb at St. Julian’s door? What:did the-Ger« .- < 
& ° side of the house? Why wouldn’t she call the police?. oh’ a hangman’s rope around his neck? Why did-an man “Mischief Maker”: see in The: London ‘Timesto a 
o c Why did Sabatini jump for the Cardinal’s -throat?~ English Cabinet Minister —— resign? What was -make him drop everything and race-actoss the border? 
Ee Who killed Becario?. Who was Isaac? Why was the the name of the “maker of toys’? Why did Ledy Ann Why did the mysterious Madame Christopher finally 


dead man placed under Mrs. Weatherby’s.couch? Why Clonarty become.a working woman in Paris? Who turn her villanous husband over to the secret police? 


ets 
- 
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id The Bargain Price Must Soon Stop! ” ‘STONE 
cs £ an Send the coupon before rising costs of paper and bindiag make their low price impos- Kg ie gpg Es 








sible. “There may never be another’ edition at.such a low: prite. Send the coupon at once for. 
the whole set of thrills—of mysteries+on approval. But.cend today—now—and save money. 


McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE, 30 Irving Place, New York 





we: 
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7 Phillips Oppenheim, 
in a. handsome cloth 
dinding, in 15 volumes. 
I¢ the books are: not~sat- 
_ * # * isfaetory; -1 win | return: 
7 them ‘within.10 days. - Other-: 
v wise Iwill send. you $1 at 
once’ and®:$L:)a month for 13 

Z months, 1.9 


Se 












sees ecg dsedsbtpeededeseciicvecevee 


-If you prefer the beautiful leather edition, 
send $1 at.once and $7.75" a mont® for 18 
months. 2 i 
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